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LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
(No. 8.) 
TO DESMOND RYAN, ESQ, 


Wednesday, November 10.—My Dear Ryan,—As usual, 
here I am, at the eleventh hour (three o’clock by the Bourse), 
just in time not to be too late with my hebdomadal dispatch. 
However, it is a chronic malady with me, that I cannot begin 
to work until I am absolutely compelled; and if there were 
another post at six, I should not commence my letter till four. 
During the current week my head is crammed with matter, 
that, by reason of our relationship, should be placed at your 
disposal ; but when the time comes for me to turn it into 
prose, I am at a complete stand-still, everything of im- 
portance has gone clean out of my memory, and I am 
puzzled how to fashion the opening paragraph of my epistle. 
Here, however, you have it ready made; by force of com- 
plaining that I do not know how to begin, I have un- 
consciously begun—and so now for the news, ventre a terre, 
in full gallop ! 

The Opera being the first thing that presents itself to my 
consideration, let me begin by the Opera. Since my last 
there has been no novelty. Auber’s Le Philtre, one of the 
most charmingly pastoral of all pastorals, has twice prefaced 
the Fille de Marbre, in which—although the nightly receipts 
are diminishing—the nightly reception of Cerito by the 
public is increasing in enthusiasm. You know the music of 
Le Philtre ; it only then, remains for me to speak of the 
style of its performance here. This may be done in very 
few words :—Mdlle. Nau, in Theresine, is mediocre; Alizard, 
in Fontanarose, is mediocre ; Porthéaut, in Joli-Coeur, makes 
us regret keenly the absence of Massol, who was mediocre ; 
Paulin, in Guillaume, is mediocre ; the subordinates, Duclos, 
Bengraf, &c., &c., are mediocre ; the orchestra is mediocre ; 
the chorus is mediocre ; in short Le Philtre was just as well, 
if not better, performed by the Belgian company, at Drury 
Lane, in the summer of 1846. On Sunday, as there was no 
Cerito the public was treated to Charles VI., which I did not 
go to hear; and to-night, as there is Cerito, the public will be 
treated to Lucie, which I shall not go to hear—albeit the 
attractions of Bettini’s Edgard, Paulin’s Arthur, Porthéaut’s 
Ashton, Bremond’s Raymond, and Keenig’s Gilbert, not to 
add Mdlle. Nau’s Lucie, will doubtless draw many amateur 
vocalists, pleased to listen to artistes who would be called 
amateurs any where out of the neighbeurhood of the Rue 
Pelletier, and to draw a reasonable comparison in favour of 
themselves. No, my dear Ryan, I am insensible to this 
immense phalanx of talent, united together in the interpre- 
tation of this immense novelty-—albeit I cannot but own that 
the affairs of the Opera are much more wisely and energeti- 
cally conducted by MM. Roqueplan and Duponchel than 





they were by that culpably neglectful Léon Pillet-—who never 
would have imagined, in his most flighty moments, such a 
superb novelty as Lucie, cast with such singular efficacy and 
completeness. Paulin alone—that captivating tenor leger, 
who has been wronged, hitherto, inasmuch as M. Nestor has 
not yet consigned the principal parts of Duprez to his care— 
Paulin alone, that Cupidon of tenors, to whom might be 
applied Shelley’s line, in the song of Beatrice Cenci, 
“ With a light and a heavy heart.”— 


(With a light head, understood)—Paulin alone, beloved of 
the Muses would be enough to stamp the management of 
MM. Roqueplan and Duponchel, with the epithet of —————, 
choose your own, my dear fellow, I have not time to consult 
a dictionary. Meanwhile there is no sign or promise of Miss 
Birch’s debut, and after all said and done, I do not see very 
well how the presence of that clever artist would be consistent 
with the policy of the Opera directors, and the patronage 
of the liberal press, as at present disbursed. The policy 
consists in forming a company out of three elements :—per- 
sons who have no voices but would sing if they could, persons 
who have voices but no idea of singing, and persons who 
have no voices and no idea of singing; the patronage is dis- 
bursed by the critics in quantities, at so much per packet— 
the only journals wholly independent of, and by no means devo- 
ted to the interests of MM. Roqueplan and Duponchel being 
the Coureur des Spectacles,* and La France Musicale ; the 
former expressing disapproval openly and in plain terms, 
the latter in the guise of praise, so flowery abundant, so 
thickly laid on, and so entirely without distinction of persons 
or things, that the public—or that part which consults La 
France Musicale—views it through the medium of Socratic 
spectacles, and distinguishes the esoteric irony of the editors, 
under what, to common minds, would appear an impenetrable 
cloud of words—or, to use another metaphor, afar off, as a 
meteor in a mist. Miss Birch, therefore, who has not only a 
fine fresh voice, but can sing very well, would not properly 
belong to any of the three elements of which the Opera troupe 
is composed; nor can she even be said to appertain to a fourth 
element, which as it is insignificant in proportion to the other 
three, I omitted to mention—persons who had voices once, 
and could sing once, but are disabled by time, and should by 
rights be conveyed to the Hépital for musical invalides ; 
these are to be found in the chorus, and—read fiddles and 
flutes instead of voices—are still more plentiful in the band ; 
one or two may be found on the stage close to the foot-lights. 
However, I trust, next week, to be enabled to afford you 
some decided evidence on the subject of Miss Birch’s appear- 





* Edited by the well-known Charles Maurice, the dread of every artist 
resident in Paris. 
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ance; and till then, I drop the subject, which is not of the 
most agreeable, as matters stand. 

Tlie Paris concert season will soon begin ; small shots, in 
the shtipe of matinées and soirées, given by vocalists and 
instrumentalists unknown to fame, are firing, at brief intervals ; 
the proprietors of La France Musicale, foremost champions 
of the present management at the Grand Opera, have announced 
their first concert for to-morrow, with a pas seul on the violin 
by M. St. Léon, the dancer, as the principal attraction; 
Thalberg, the pianist, has arrived and has already refused to 
perform in public seven or eight times ; Emile Prudent, his 
shadow, has departéd for Algiers, in time to escape, what he 
could hardly avoid in the meridian of the season, an examina- 
tion of his pretensions before the ordeal of a Paris audience ;* 
Rosellen, Gotia, Kontski, and the countless tribe of minnow- 
pianists, are publishing new pot-pourris, to make sorry the hearts 
and sore the ears of amateurs; Geraldy, and the host of white- 
bait vocalists, have re-commenced their singing classes; Chopin, 
who is rarely seen in the recess, is now wholly invisible ; 
Felicien David is begetting another ode-symphony out of the 
ideal vacuum of his muse; Stephen Heller, Charles Hallé, 
musician-pianists of the true school, make themselves com- 
fortable by their own fire-sides, fearful of stirring out, lest 
they should be saluted, on the Boulevards, by the roaring of 
some late-expatriated lion of the Dreyschock, or the Wilmers 
species ; Liszt has not been heard of for the last six weeks ; 
Vivier has gone to tell the ‘‘ story of Pietro” to the inhabitants 
of the Hague; and a hundred other familiar signs forebode 
the near approach of that much-to-be-deplored epoch, when 
every day in the week swells the catalogue of benefit-concerts, 
or, in other words, musical performances of the most tedious, 
trivial, twaddling kind, by ones, twos, and threes at a time. 
As I have a plentiful dose of these in the London season, be 
assured the very first that demands my personal attendance 
will be the signal for my flight. So, if you desire to be en- 
lightened as to the precise period of my return home, look in 
the musical papers for the advertisement of the first ‘ grand 
concert of vocal and instrumental music ;” and make up your 
mind that I shall be two-hundred miles off as early as pos- 
sible. 

Meanwhile, events of stirring interest in the dramatic world 
are casting their shadows before. Every day I expect to be 
apprised of the first representation of the new tragedy of 
Cleopatra, at the Theatre Francais, which I hope to be able 
to attend. The author is Madame de Girardin, wife of the 
proprietor of La Presse, whose books and feuilletons, under 
the psendomen of Sophie Gay, are popular, and deserve the 
vogue they have obtained. I am nevertheless of Pirrhon’s 
opinion, that a woman cannot write a good tragedy; elle n’a 
pas de quoi, I say it with becoming deference, chapeau bas; elle 
n'a pas de.quoi, there is no denying it ; but, then, Racnet plays 
the heroine, and that magnificent and inspired creatare—who 
must not be classified into sex or species, being a thing alone, 
a sublime exception to the universal common-place — can 
endow the most empty words with meaning, can make even 
barrenness teem. You have heard, I presume, of the present 
interesting condition of the famous actress ? if not, let this be 
your informant. I saw her yesterday, in the Rue de Rivoli, 
looking darkly bright, and fiercely beautiful; she is, among 
women, as the niger eygnus among birds; more rare, indeed! 
for there is but one Rachel; another ean never be! Among 
the recent performances at the Theatre Francais have been 





* Never was artist more rarely heard, and never was artist more profusely 
eulogised than M. Prudent, pianist to His Magnificence, Ibrahim Pacha, I 
fear, however, he is nét precisely puff-prcof. 


Andromaque, in which you know what Rachel makes of the 
passionate and capricious Hermione ; Mithridate, in which her 
Monimia is a masterpiece of feminine dignity and tenderness ; 
Phédre, the chef-d’ceuvre of Racine and Rachel ; Les Horaces, 
the chef-d’ccuvre of Corneille and Rachel; Polyeucte, and 
Athalie. Whenever Rachel plays, the house is full to over- 
flow ; on the off-nights, until the recent production of Les 
Aristocracies, it has been but thinly attended. And yet 
Rachel is poorly supported, by Beauvallet and Lizier, both of 
whom are vastly heavy tragedians. Cooper would be a god- 
send here, if Maddox would let him come and study French. 
On Saturday night a performance took place, for the benefit of 
Lepeintre, an old-established actor and a great favourite with 
the public; Rachel appeared in Athalie, Bouffé in La fille de 
l’Avare, Arnal in Le Poliron, Lepeintre in Le Bénéficiaire, 
Plunkett in a divertissement, and some of the Italian vocalists 
in a selection. The house was crammed, but the perform- 
ances went off coldly, and you may imagine how late they 
terminated—seven o’clock being the hour for commencement. 
Returning from the Bourse, last Wednesday, after posting 
my letter to you, I found Paris in a commotion. [ Paris Proper, 
you must know, according to the best topographical authori- 
ties, lies upon the Boulevards, between the Rue de la Paix 
and the Rue Vivienne, on the one side, and between the Rue 
de la Chaussée d’Antin and the Rue Grange Bateliére on the 
other. There be, who for the sake of the Café Vacchette, 
the most economical of the great dining-houses, would extend 
the boundary as far as the Rue Montmartre; but this is an 
error of volition, sufficiently pardonable, by the way, to those 
whose pockets are not strong enough to resist the attacks of 
the Café de Paris and the Café Anglais. ] As scon as I reached 
the Boulevard des Italiens, my attention was roused by the 
unusual aspect of things in general, and of flaneurs in parti- 
cular. Small knots of individuals, busily occupied in conver- 
sation, spotted, at intervals, the whole surface of this great 
public thoroughfare, as clusters of stars the wide expanse of 
* the cerulean”—to borrow a word from one of your poems; 
countless couples, bras dessus bras dessous, were walking up 
and down, at irregular paces, engaged in discourse of seemingly 
intense interest ; citadines, and milords, and other two and 
four-wheeled, one and two-horsed vehicles, from twenty sous 
to forty (by inexplicable gradations), were rumbling along, at 
a pace even slower than usual—a feat I should have thought 
impossible, but that seeing is believing—occupied by indivi- 
duals, on whose physiognomies might bé traced the conscious- 
ness of some extraordinary event. Vivier was taking advan- 
tage of the bustle to recount the histoire de Pietro to an honest 
unsuspecting German, whose “ Vas ist das Pietro?” accom- 
panied by an earnest look of inquiry, did not melt the heart of 
the relentless moqueur;*and other signs,too numerous to special- 
ise, declared, in plain terms, that something strange was in the 
wind. The first five or six persons, to whom I addressed a 
demand for explanation, vouchsafed me nothing further than 
a stare of astonishment. At last, however, I stumbled upon 
Balfe, who was issuing precipitatcly from one of the entrances 
to the Opera Comique:—‘ What is the matter?” said I; 
“Don’t you know?” said he; “ No,” saidI; “ MEYERBEER 
ts in Parts!” said he—and before I could further question 
him, had vanished. 
Well—thoug¢ht I—Meyerbeer is in Paris, but what is that to 
me, and what is that to Balfe, and what is that to the Boulevards? 
Meyerbeer is in Paris, but why should that turn the prelude 


* Vivier, like the ‘Ancient Mariner’ of Coleridge, would seem to be compelled 
by the secret of his destiny, to be eternally taking somebody by the button-hole, 








for the purpose of relating this extraordinary history. 
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to confarriation—that usually quiet and sociable hour, when 
everybody meets everybody—into a tornado? Meyerbeer is 
in Paris, but why should the people in the streets be as straws 
blown about by a whirlwind? Meyerbeer is in Paris, but 
why should that metamorphose the urbane and philosophical 
inhabitants into irregular companies of echappés de Charenton ? 
“- will tell you,” said Fiorentino, who placed his arm in 
mine before I observed him, and caught the tenor of my 
audibly-ex pressed reflections; “I will tell you.” And 
walking with me as far as the corner of the Rue Laffitte, he 
stopped suddenly, and in a subdued tone of voice he said, 
“‘ Meyerbeer comes to Paris, once a year, and it is ever thus 
when he arrives.” “Why so?” I enquired. ‘I can’t exactly 
say, was his reply, and turned away, leaving me as much 
as ever in the dark. 

At last I met Panofka, who knows everything and every- 
body, and the reason of everything, and the peculiarities of 
everybody ; and having no engagement I accepted his invita- 
tion to dine with him at the recently renovated Rocher de 
Cancale (excuse the three R’s) celebrated by Paul de Kock. 
Now, thought I, Panofka will tell me the why and the where- 
fore. And so Panofka ordered the dinner—which as he was 
to pay for it was in due form —and this was his taste. (I am 
in the circumstantial vein, so you must take all I give you 
and be thankful.) Huitres d’Ostende, 4 doz.—bottle of 
Chably Premivre; Purée de Cressy—bottle of Beaune, 
Premiere ; Merlan frite, garni @eperlins—bottle of Stras- 
bourg beer; Cotelettes de Mouton a la mignon—bottle of 
Champagne (Sillery) frappée ; Poulet d la Marengo—bottle of 
Chateau Margaux with eau de Selz ; faisan roti and purée de 
pommes de terre—second bottle of Champagne frappée— 
omelette soufilée, salade ordinaire, fromage de Rochfort—café 
noir (deux demi tasses); eau de vie de cognac (deux petits 
verres) ; and desseri, involving divers fruits, crémes de chocolat, 
patisseries, sucreries, and ices d l’eau and a la créme of various 
kinds and colours. This was Panofka’s idea of a dinner; 
and it was not a bad one, you will own. When we could eat 
no more, and drink no more, I took occasion to put the ques- 
tion to Panofka as to what was the cause of the unusual 
disturbance on the Boulevard. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘ Meyerbeer 
is here, to be sure.” ‘What then?” I rejoined. ‘ Ah mon 
cher farcon, I can see you know little of Paris, and less of 
Meyerbeer—go and ask Jules de Glimes.” “ But heis notin 
Paris, he is in Brussels.” << Well, go to Brussels, and ask 
Jules de Glimes.” And the next day I packed up a few 
necessaries, and proceeded to the chemin de fer, in the Rue 
d’Amsterdam, and there, meeting Mr. Mitchell, who was on 
the point of starting, I took my place, and accompanied him 
to Rouen—where he had some business connected with his 
company for the ensuing season. 

How beautiful is Rouen by daylight—with its Cathedral, its 
Quay, its Seine, its bridges, and its relies of Norman archi- 
tecture; at least, so I have heard, and read, for by daylight 
I never saw it! How beautiful is Rouen by moonlight—with 
its Cathedral, its Quay, its Seine, its bridges, and its relics of 
Norman architecture; at least, so I have heard, and read, for 
by moonlight I never saw it! How beautiful is Rouen hy 
starlight—with its Cathedral, its Quay, its Seine, its &c. &e. 
&e.; at least so I have heard, and read, for by starlight I 
never saw it! We started from Paris at three—Mr. 


Mitchell and I—and we arrived at Rouen by seven—Mr. 
Mitchell and I. But all was dark! The night was gloomy and 
tempestuous ; the sky was buried in clouds ; not a star, not 
a moon, not even a comet, when comets are plentiful as black- 
berries, was to be seen! 


Nothing was to be seen—not even 





the darkness—for everything was, as it were, swaddled ina 
many-folded gloom of doubtful grey. As we passed through 
the streets, the houses seemed tumbling about our ears—as 
we passed the Cathedral it was as a gigantic shapeless edifice 
of mist, the very ghost of the Norman architecture—as we 
stood upon the bridge, we could not see the city—as we stood 
upon the city we could not see the bridge! But Mr. 
Mitchell persisted in asking me what I thought of Rouen, 
and took me out fo see the Cathedral, and éo see the other 
monuments of note, which were all as invisible as the fature. 
In revenge, however, we repaired to the Grand Theatre, the 
Theatre des Arts, where usually the grand operas are givens 
and there we saw—as well as the fog, which nearly blinded 
the lamps, would let us—a part of the little vaudeville, called, 
Une femme qui se jette par la fenetre, very tolerably played, 
and the first act of Paer’s jolly old opera, the Maitre de 
Chapelle, which, though villanously rendered by all concerned, 
pleased me by its quaintness, delighted me by its cleverness 
and made me anxious to know more of its composer. After 
this, to wind up with eclat, we had a sumptuous dinner, at 
eleven o’clock, with two bottles of Sauterne that made the 
heart rejoice, and expelled all the vapours created by the fog. 
And then, at half-past midnight, without voitwre—none being 
obtainable—knowing nothing of the city, and searcely seeing 
a yard before our noses, we had to grope our way to the rail- 
road station, without a guide; of course we went to the 
wrong place first, as there were two to choose, and had not 
only to retrace our steps, but to mend our pace, for the right 
station was a good half league away. By help of stamina, 
and resolution, and a civil inhabitant of Rouen, whom we 
met, just at the moment when we despaired of finding the 
way, we reached the terminus, in time; éwo minutes later, 
and we should have had to pass the night, with the fog for 
pillow (or rather wet-blankets and damp-sheets) in the streets 
of Rouen. At half-past five we got back to Paris; and at 
six o’clock, snug in bed, I fell asleep and dreamed of Rouen 
—Rouen—Rouen. I was wandering about the streets, all 
night, with Mr, Mitchell, and might have saved myself the 
trouble of coming back to Paris. But in my dream I had 
the sentiment of cold and heat at the same time, distinctly ; 
my soul was at Rouen, and my body in Paris, I shall never 
forget the adventure—and please Heaven will pay Rouen a 
visit some day by daylight. 

Of news I am scant. Meyérbeer, who came here with the 
fog, has consented to write a one-act opera for Mr. Lumley, 
in which Jenny Lind is to have the principal part. The wags 
say that Meyerbeer came to Paris to escape from Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah, which is preparing at Berlin, and to preside, 
after his particular fashion, at the first representation of Verdi’s 
Jerusalem, which is in a forward state of progress at the 
Grand Opera; but this I regard as a mere pleasantry. Meyer- 
beer has brought his wife and family here, en route to Italy, 
where they are going for the sake of health, and no doubt 
Meyerbeer’s wife and family, as well as himself, are anxious 
to hear the new creation of the celebrated Verdi, one of 
Meyerbeer’s most enthusiastie disciples and closest imitators. 
M. Vatel has, I hear, sent Alboni a blank treaty for her to fill 
up, and the opinion prevails that she will appear at the Jtaliens 
soon after her return to Paris. She is expected at the end 
of this month. M. Vatel—report says-—has been offered 
200,000 frances to give up the two seasons that remain of his 
direction ; but—report adds—demands 360,000! You will 
be glad to hear that Mendelssohn,* while in Switzerland, was 





* ag Correspondent had not been informed of Mendelssohn’s death when he 
wrote, 
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not idle; he has positively composed the first act of his 
opera—Larline, not the Tempest—and two violin quartets ; 
who will eventually have the opera in London remains to be 
decided. Carlotta Grisi is still reaping laurels at Brussels. 
Adolphe Adam’s new theatre, in the Boulevard du Temple, 
the Opera National, whose object is music for the multitude, 
will open next week; on Saturday I hope to be able to at- 
tend the dress rehearsal. Mr. Green and his balloon are 
creating a furore at the Hippodrome; on Sunday nearly 
200,000 persons witnessed his ascent: next Sunday up he 
goes again, in company with a pair de France, and some 
other simpletons, who pay through the nose, as I hear, for 
their seats. And thus the world wags here. Excuse the 
length of this ; I had no time to make it shorter. Good bye, 
till next week. Yours, D. 

P.S. Madame Grisi assures me that she has not signed for 
St. Petersburg—but she does not say she will not. Rosati 
will appear at the Opera. 


STEERER EROS SRE IOS CET REE ee 
Death 


Dr. Felix FHendelssohn Bartholdy. 


THE greatest musical genius in the world has left us. Yes! 
Mendelssohn is dead—vanished suddenly before our eyes, 
like some mighty star, but newly quenched, towards which 
all gaze was turned. In the pride of life, in the zenith of his 
fame, has he departed from us. While the echos of his Elijah 
were yet ringing silverly in the ears of universal England; 
while the fame of that immortal work was spreading its 
author’s name on the four winds of heaven, exacting its com- 
memoration before the living world, the spirit of the composer 
fled for ever. Yes! Mendelssohn is dead! We linger on 
the words as though there might haply be some error of the 
brain in our giving credence to all we have heard; and that 
some dream, some hideous nightmare, had brought us the 
terrible news. For, can we believe that he who so lately 
shook our hands in sweet fellowship, the music of whose voice 
is yet audible to our hearing, the intellectual beaming of 
whose countenance still plays before our eyes, is now but an 
earthy clod, a lightless, pulseless, motionless thing of clay— 
corruption’s crop, the worms’ proper harvest? Alas! it is no 
error of the brain, nor dream, nor hideous nightmare ! 
Mendelssohn is dead! From mouth to mouth fly the fatal 
words. The streets are rife with sad accounts of this 
universal calamity. It needs no bills in mighty type to 
chronicle the report. His death is music’s eclipse, and all 
eyes are sensible to the ‘‘ dunnest cloak” that ever misfortune 
threw athwart the bright day of art. 

It is impossible to estimate the loss of Mendelssohn to the 
musical world. Had he died full of years like Handel, Haydn, 
and Beethoven, his great countrymen, our regrets would have 
been qualified by the consideration that he had outlived his 
time and fulfilled his mission. But he died in the very prime 
of manhood, at the age of 38, and in the fullest powers of his 
genius. His last great work, Elijah, has been universally 
pronounced his masterpiece, and when we call to mind how 
lately this oratorio was written, we must concede to him, at 
the moment of his death, the most perfect possession of his 
lofty abilities. If we consider the amount of intellect and 
variety of capacity, the powers of imagination and reflection, 
the acuteness of perception and observation, and, above all, 
the knowledge and experience that are demanded to make up 
the sum of a great musical composer, we shall not hesitate to 
































































place Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy side by side with the 
greatest musical geniuses the world has produced. Yes, 
Mendelssohn was a genius in the truest sense of the word. 
Possessed of a mind singularly clear and laminous, he, from 
his very childhood, grappled with the science of music, and 
mastered its knowledge with as much ease as other boys would 
acquire their alphabet. Music may be said to have been 
cradled with him. From his earliest years he not only dis- 
played the most surpassing capacity to appreciate the myste- 
ries of his art, but he also gave proof of that enthusiasm, with- 
out which there can be no reat genius, no more than there 
can be fire without heat. Fortunately this enthusiasm, which 
so often renders genius like an unbitted steed, was, with 
Felix Mendelssohn, under the governance of the most admirable 
judgment. Never was musician more conscientious, and never 
did composer allow himself to be less influenced by momentary 
flights of fancy, or unweighed impulses—those rocksupon which 
so many bright intelligences have been shattered. Though pos- 
sessed of the utmost facility in composition, Mendelssohn never 
allowed his first impressions to go before the public before he 
had submitted them to subsequent repeated inspections. He 
owed this, he thought, to his own fame as an artist, and to the 
world, who in purchasing his works, expected from him some- 
thing better than the sweepings of his studio. In this respect 
Mendelssohn’s conduct might form an admirable example to 
all future writers, the following of which would teach them 
not only to prize art the more, but to know themselves better. 
Modesty, we are sorry to say, is not one of the peculiarities of 
the musical class in general. Mendelssohn’s intellect was 
deep and searching rather than vast and comprehensive. His 
mind loved rather to cling round the true and beautiful, and 
to pore into their recesses for hidden joys, than to roam at 
large, in quest of unknown worlds, and not finding them, 
draw upon his imagination only. Originality, in the strictest 
term, may be applied to Mendelssohn as a composer. In the 
face of the great masters of all times he founded a new school : 
a school, which having truth for its basis, and knowledge for 
its superstructure, will live while music lives. But we do 
not wish, in this place, to enter into an analysis of the com- 
poser’s works; nor is it our intention to give more than a cur- 
sory glance at his life. In an early number, when the mate- 
rials in our possession are arranged, we shall enter into a critical 
review of all his works, and endeavour to estimate, satisfacto- 
rily to our readers, the effect his music has produced on the 
present age. Meanwhile, we trust our subscribers will rest satis- 
fied with the following succinct notice of his life and works. 

Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy was born at Hamburgh on 
the 3rd of February, 1809. Before he was six years old, he 
gave extraordinary indications of a genius for music. His 
parents, especially his mother, herself a musician of no common 
order, immediately decided on having the young Felix in- 
structed in music, and accordingly placed him under Zelter, 
who taught him composition. His pianoforte instructors were 
Ludwig Berger, Klein, Hummel, and Moschelles. He subse- 
quently studied counterpoint under Cherubini, who augured 
the greatest things of his young pupil. Before he was nine 
years old, his performance on the pianoforte was so astonish- 
ing, that his friends advised him to play in public; and in 
consequence, he made his debut at Berlin, in 1818. His 
success was most triumphant; and all the journals teemed 
with eulogiums on the boy-pianist, and prognostications of his 
future. In 1824, when but fifteen years of age, he first pub- 
lished his compositions. These consisted of four quartets, and 
a sonata. In 1827, his opera, Die Hochzeit de Camacho, was 
performed at Berlin. From this period up to the moment of 
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his death he was giving compositions to the world, embracing 
all sorts of works, from the ‘‘ Lieder ohne worte,”’ or ballads 
without words, to the Oratorio. His pianoforte works are 
perhaps more important than those of any other writer. But 
music was not alone Mendelssohn’s study. He was a profi- 
cient in almost all modern languages. With the English he was 
intimately acquainted. It was after poring over the magic pages 
of Shakspere he wrote the overture and supplemental music to 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, of which it is not saying too 
much, that it is worthy to be wedded to such immortal verse. 
We do not remember the first year of his coming to England, 
all that shall appear anon; but it was subsequent to his 
journey to the Hebrides that he composed the overture to 
The Isles of Fingal, one of his most brilliant and characteristic 
effusions. About the same period, we believe, or a year later, 
he wrote the Melusina. In 1833, Mendelssohn was appointed 
musical director of Dusseldorf, which he held for two years, 
and resigned for the post of director of the Gewanhouse 
Concerts, at Leipzig. At the Musical Festival at Dusseldorf, 
on the 22nd of May, 1836, his first grand Oratorio, Paulus, 
was produced. His last and greatest work, the Oratorio, 
Elijah, was first produced in this country, being performed at 
Birmingham in August, 1846, It was subsequently performed 
at Exeter Hall in April last, and afterwards at the Glou- 
cester Festival. Although the promise of the Opera of Zhe 
Tempest was an idle report, and utterly unfounded in fact, 
Mendelssohn had yet thoughts of writing for the stage. After 
leaving Englandthis spring, and fulfilling some necessary duties 
on the continent, he betook himself, for the benefit of his 
health, to Interlachen in Switzerland, with a determination, as 
he expressed it, of abstaining from composition altogether. But— 
** Quiet to quick bosoms is a hell.” 


Mendelssohn could no more rest, unfortunately, than could 
the sun stand still. All his friends and his medical adviser 
entreated him to give his brain repose. He had previ- 
ously been afflicted with two strokes of celebral paralysis, 
and the physician too well knew how likely the third was to 
prove fatal. But all remonstrance was fruitless—Mendelssohn 
could not exist and be idle. Accordingly he set to to write 
an Opera entitled Larline, the libretto of which had been fur- 
nished him in Paris, and applied himself to the task with so 
much assiduity that he had the first act completed before he 
left Switzerland. There is little doubt that the mental exertion 
applied to this composition had some participation in the cause 
of his death. 

The published works of Mendelssohn amount to one opera, 
four overtures, two symphonies, three quartets, two quintets, 
two sonatas, concerto for pianoforte, psalm ‘‘ Non nobis,” ‘‘ Ave 
Maria, for eight voices, six books of ‘‘ Lieder ohne worte,” 
two fantasias, three chorales, and numberless varied temas, 
rondos, lieders, capriccios, fantasias, &c., for the piano; and 
his two imperishable Oratorios, Paulus and Elijah. Among 
his manuscripts may be found an overture and symphony, 
several chorales, the Walpurgis Nicht, cantatas, an operetta, 
entitled Letderspel, some sacred pieces, and music adapted 
to Antigone and the Zdtpus Colonnus, We have reserved 
the specification of these composition to our promised notice on 
the Life and Works of Mendelssohn. 

We quote an interesting extract from a letter of Mr. Mos- 
chelles to a friend, which appeared in the Morning Post of 
Thursday, concerning the last moments of Mendelssohn : 

“ Mendelssohn felt the first approach of the malady which ul- 
timately terminated his life on the 8th of October. It was an 
attack of an apoplectic nature. From that day until the 28th he 
experienced moments of ease and relapses. During this period he 








felt sufficiently well to take several carriage airings. On the 28th» 
when in full convalescence, a second attack occured, but this was 
of short duration. He promptly recovered his senses and his 
strength returned. Notwithstanding this, he felt severe attacks of 
head-ache, and could not sleep for three or four days. During the 
nights of the 2nd and 8rd of November his sleep returned, and he 
slept seven hours consecutively. Upon his awaking on the mor- 
ning of the 3rd, he felt quite well, and his family had sanguine 
hopes of his recovery. He remained thus during the forenoon. 
But at two o’clock he had a relapse, and a third attack supervened 
more violent and more prolonged than the former ones. He 
recovered consciousness but slowly, after bleeding, application of 
leeches, and vigorous friction. He was attended by Dr. Clarus 
and Dr. Hammer of Leipsic. Messengers had been sent for Dr. 
Schoénlein, of Berlin. His arrival was waited for with intense 
anxiety, but he did not come. The night passed in alternations 
of agitation and tranquillity. Mendelssohn recognised all the 
persons present, but spoke little. On the morning of the 4th, his 
state caused. the most vivid inquietude. The directors of the 
“‘Gewanhous” decided to put off the concert which was to have 
taken place that evening. At the second hour the sufferer became 
insensible, and gave no other signs of life than a strong and equal 
respiration. All the efforts of the medical men to restore sight 
and hearing were useless. From six till eight o’clock blisters and 
violent frictions were exhibited, but without success. In the mean- 
time his features changed with frightful rapidity. At half-past 
eight his respiration became feebler—it was evident that his end 
was near. At last, at nine o’clock, on the 4th, a lengthened sigh 
announced that Mendelssohn had rendered up his soul to his 
Maker. Near his bed were his wife, his brother, the two doctors, 
Mr. Schleinitz, Mr. David, and myself. All Leipsic is in mourning.” 

We have this moment received from a correspondent at 
Leipzig a further account of the death of Mendelssohn, 
which we insert in our journal, as every atom of news, at this 
moment, concerning the last moments of so great a man, must 
have an inestimable value. Our correspondent, who sends via 
Hamburgh, thus writes :— 

Leipzig, Sunday, Nov. 7, 1847.—Before receiving this, you will 
nave already heard the sad tidings of the deprivation with which 
the musical world especially has, within the last few days, been 
visited. Our great and beloved Mendelssohn is dead! Anxious 
fears had been entertained respecting him for some time, and on 
Thursday night (4th instant), at half-past nine, he breathed his last. 
The commencement of his illness, I believe, was an attack of the 
nervous fever (very prevalent in Leipzig), and his sufferings were 
brought to a speedy close by two strokes of paralysis. This severe 
blow has fallen so suddenly upon all that it seems like a dream. 
Wovu.p To Gop THAT IT WAS ONLY A DREAM! But, alas! it is 
true. The brightest star of the musical hemisphere is now 
dimmed—no more to shine upon us with its sparkling lustre. You 
may easily imagine that the fatal news spread like wildfire, and 
with it carried dismay to every heart. On Friday and Saturday 
persons were admitted to view the body; great numbers went to 
pay their last tribute of affection; and many were the heartfelt 
tears that fell beside’ his couch, from those who long had 
known his inestimable qualities, and must now take their “long 
and last farewell!” Although his sufferings were extreme, 
the same heavenly smile he was wont to wear, seemed to play 
upon his features as he lay stretched upon the couch of death. 
How shall I attempt to describe my feelings, as I stood by the 
side of him who was so blessed with happiness—transcendent 
genius—beloved, honoured by all the world—the pride and glory 
of his art? As I placed my hand upon his fine forehead, and 
looked on his death shut eye, how fearfully the blood thrilled 
through my veins ’tis impossible for me to relate! This afternoon 
the funeral ceremonies were performed in the St. Paul’s Church, 
preparatory ‘to the ‘removal of his remains to Berlin, where they 
are to be interred. At three o’clock the cortége proceeded on its 
way, headed by the military band, playing Beethoven’s March for 
the Dead: next came the members of the Concert Orchestra, 
followed by the students of the Conservatorium of Music (founded 
by Mendelssohn) ; then—Tue Corrin—supported on either side 
by Professors Moschelles, David, Hauptmann, and Gade, and 
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followed by the brother of the departed as chief mourner; the 
directors of the Conservatorium ; numerous professors (among 
whom were Meyerbeer, Robert Schumann, Charles Mayer, &c.) 
and friends brought ~ the rear of this mournful procession. The 
streets through which the cortége passed were thronged with 
spectators, and the church was crowded to excess with persons all 
anxious to take their last look of this great man. The ceremonies 
in the church commenced with an Organ Preludium and a Chorale 
from Mendelssohn, interpreted by a large band and chorus, led by 
Professor David, and conducted by Professors Gade and Rietz. 
The heavenly Chorale from St. Paul, “To Thee, O Lord! I yield 
my spirit,” came next ; after which the minister made an impressive 
oration ; then followed the Chorus, “ Happy and blest are they 
who have endured,” from the same oratorio. The minister then 
pronounced the Benediction, and the mournful ceremony concluded 
with a Chorale from Bach’s “ Passion.” This evening the body 
will be conveyed to Berlin, where it will be deposited in its last 
resting-place. Doubtless the feeling of the musical profession in 
England, and the public at large, will receive as great a shock at 
this melancholy and sudden bereavement as those who have 
witnessed the close of this amiable and great man’s career—cut off 
in the prime of life, and in the midst of his glory. I understand 
he has left several important works in an unfinished state, among 
which are a new oratorio, “Christus,” and an opera. Poor 
Joachim, as you may imagine, is almost heartbroken ; and EvERY 
HEART is struck with dismay. But let us hope that “the Great 
Ruler of all things” has been pleased to receive him into “ that 
blessed place where 1 his harmony can be exceeded.” This 
very day poor Mendelssohn was to have been in Vienna, to direct 
his Elijah! but, alas! in what a different ceremony has he 
unwittingly, and to the consternation of all, performed. 


The following translation of the words adapted to the 
music performed at the Funeral Service of the illustrious 
Composer may not be unacceptable to our readers : 


The Funeral Herbice of Mendelssohn, 
CHORALE. 


Look down on me, my Saviour, 
My Shepherd, take me home ; 
The Source whence every joy, 
And earthly good must come. 
Oft to thy table called 
I ate the bread of Heaven, 
And by thy friendly voice 
Were joy and comfort given. 


Behold, I stand before thee, 
Do not despise me now, 

The clammy damp of Death 
Is on my whitening brow. 

And yet I will not leave thee— 
Upon thy love I rest, 

And spite of pang and pain 
Find refuge in thy breast. 


Although I travel hence, 

Yet part not thou from me ; 
If Death be heavy here, 

Here let thy preseuce be. 
And as my trembling soul 

Draws nearer to the grave, 
The agony controul, 

And bend thee down to save: 


In mine extremest need 
Be shield and buckler, thou ; 
Death loses all its fear 
In gazing on thy brow. 
My heart is full of faith, 
Oh, hold it firm and fast— 
For him who thus can die, 
Already Death is past. 











CHORALE FROM PAUL.* 


Lord, to thee, myself I render 
Thine, and thine alone, to be; 
Thou, only thou, my breath and life 
My greatest gain is death in thee. 
Thine alone this yearning faith, 
Thine in life, and thine in death. 


Funeral @ration. 


CHORUS FROM PAUL, 


Behold! we hold him holy who is meek of spirit, for when the 
body dies, yet lives the soul. 


Benediction, 


CHORUS, FROM THE “ PASSION” OF J. S. BACH. 


We sit us down in tears 

Calling on thee in thy tomb ; 
Gentle slumber, calm and deep, 
On each weary limb shall sleep. 
Calming the soul with its gentle kiss 
Steeping it in a trance of bliss. 
Sleep—sleep, and soft be thy doom. 

We sit us down in tears, 

Calling on thee in thy tomb. 


* It is needless to say that we should not have made a new and so imperfect a 
sketch of the fine chorale and following chorus from Paul had we had the book 
of the Oratorio by us. This, and the lateness of the hour at which we received our 
express from Leipzig, must prove an apology for the hurry and imperfection of § 
the translation.—Epitor or “ ‘THe Musica, WoRLD.” 


In England, next to the land of his birth, more than any 
other country, will the memory of Mendelssohn be endeared 
while genius is prized, and worth revered. In England the 
intellect of the great composer was duly weighed, and duly 
appreciated. It was amongst us he found his fondest admirers, 
and it was our writers, who labouring in his golden wake, | 
first rendered his school a great model for composition. But 
not his genius alone, his goodness will perpetuate his name. 
In every relation of life Felix Mendelssohn was loved and 
honoured. As he had no real rival in the glory of his fame, 
so had he none who envied his popularity. His hand was 
ever ready to assist the needy artist, and his tongue was ever 
lavish of praise, even when praise, without suspicion of envy, 
were that possible, might be withheld. His death is a 
universal calamity, without remedy, without hope. Men- 
delssohn is dead ! 


Peace to Wis Manes. 


PERETTI saa 2 
MUSIC! THY BEWITCHING CHARM! 
FOR MUSIC, 

I have heard steal o’er the waters, 
Sounding like some fairy’s voice, 
Songs by Italy’s fair daugliters, 
Making every heart rejoice. 
When reclined beside the ocean, 
In the evening, pure and calm, 
Then my heart felt with emotion— 
Music! thy bewitching charm. 


Sweetest pleasure! who does hear thee, 
And ne’er feels thy spells divine ? 
Fiercest wild beasts list and fear thee— 

Mortals bow before thy shrine ! 
Angels do their Saviour’s praises, 

Sing for ever with sweet psalm’s, 
And each feather’d warbler raises 
Music! thy bewitching charms. 
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@ Treatise on the “ Affinities’? of Gothe, 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND ARTISTICAL VALUE, 
Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodor Rétscher, 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg. 

(Continued from page 702), 

CHAPTER Ill. 

THE ARTIFICIAL COMPOSITION OF “ THE AFFINITIES.” 


Arrer this endeavour to become conscious of the significance of 


the objects which surround the acting individuals, and to compre- 
hend their esthetical operation, we turn to the exposition. ‘This 
gives us the chief traits of the positions and the individualities, so 
that we can anticipate their future conduct, if any fact should call 
them out of their sphere, and at the same time points, in the most pro- 
found manner to the mystery of the opposition between freedom 
and necessity. By the latter we, at the same time, gain the 
peculiar soil, upon which the action and the events take place, and 
our glance retains the clearly defined limit of the district, which 
we have to traverse. 

It cannot be made sufficiently prominent that the whole expo- 
sition, if we consider it in connection with the succeeding deve- 
lopment of the work, reveals the most wonderful irony at the 
views and reflections of the individuals as they themselves express 
them. Edward, with the most importunate loquacity, entreats 
Charlotte to consent to an invitation of his active and clever friend; 
he represents to her, in the most lively manner, all the advantages 
which will arise from his society. Charlotte does not conceal that 
she wishes something similar for Ottilia, and looks upon the fulfil- 
ment of this wish as a counter concession for the Captain. Thus 
Ottilia invites the Captain, Charlotte invites Ottilia, and each 
of the two, unknowingly, draws into the quiet domestic circle the 
disposition of his happiness and peace of mind, While every one 
labours thus unconsciously against himself, the seed of a destruc- 
tive destiny, which ripens more and more fearfully, is scattered in 
the most unseen manner. 

But is not this wish of the married pair perfectly justified ? 
Certainly ; its fulfiment therefore shows us nothing further than this, 
that in the most innocent and insignificant matters, in the most 
harmless positions, the germ of a violent fate may be concealed ; 
but that here man must make and form into an element for his 
moral development that which takes place without any action on 
his part. If he is able to do this he has really mastered chance, 
but if it is transformed into an internal misfortune, he has become 
the sacrifice of a blind power. 

But in Charlotte’s opposition so Edward’s desire, from the con- 
sideration that the intervention of a third party is important in every 
situation, nay, that the most sacred relations are not unfrequently 
utterly destroyed by the addition of a new person—in this oppo- 
sition we already hear, as it were, a warning voice which carries us 
beyond the immediate present. If, at the same time, we consider, 
that it is Charlotte, just this clever, sensible lady, from whom we 
have this warning objection, it appears as a secret foreboding of an 
unwholesome change in her position, which has greater weight in 
the mouth of one, who sets it duwn as the essential charaeteristic of 
her sex, to think more of that which connects together in life, 
because the fate of women, and the fate of their families, is 
attached to this connection. Thus, by the most unobtrusive prelude 
we are carried beyond the immediate present, and by Charlotte 
the mind is familiarized, at least with the possibility of a great 
change of position. 

Let us not, however, overlook the more important additional 
element, by which Charlotte’s objection first gives the character 
of a foreboding, When she mentions her earlier connection with 
Edward, we learn that both of them were compelled, by circum- 
stances, to give their hands to another ; that they afterwards met 
again, and that Charlotte had hesitatingly consented to an union 
with Edward. From this we perceive, that the relation between 
the two does not rest upon a feeling which embraces the whole 
existence, but that they ion taken a quict kindliness for perfect 


love. Thus also, by her resistance at the beginning, Charlotte 
causes us to suspect a deeper motive. Certainly asec jt voice told 
her that while both had yielded to circumstances, ana Yad formed 








another union without affection, they had been, as it were, silently 
instructed as to the nature of their connection, namely, that it ig 
not a free love, embracing the whole life, which has destined them. 
for each other. For this reason alone does the foreboding sou! of 
Charlotte strive against an union with Edward, But had not both, 
already, in a certain sense, entered. with a contradiction inte matri- 
mony ; since, feeling for each other, they had bestowed their hand; 
elsewhere, That they could do this at all gives us a proof of the 
state of self-delusion in which they are placed. And in thig wo, 
might also see the deeper germ of the original guilt of both, whieh 
afterwards ripens into such bitter fruit, Hence it is, that the partar 
tive of Charlotte’s earlier connection with Edward, on the occasion, 
of her objection to make an associate of a third party, carries ua 
beyond the scene immediately before us, and awakens in us th 
notion that cach of the married pair might ¢asily be completely 
fascinated by another individuality, and thys gain the mistaken 
feeling of passionate love. Thus the eloquent opposition of Char- 
lotte becomes to us a secret foreboding which rests upon the ort 
ing of an existence not completely satisfied, and hints at an evil 
threatening from this side. The very unobtrusivengss of this 
beginning, the narrative of the earlier connections, which seem 
woven in accidentally, constitute the artistic value of this intredue- 
tion, the relation of which to the organisation of the whole, wa 
have endeayoured to show. 

After the conyersation and reflections of the two have given ug 
the fundamental traits of Charlotte and Edward—after the Captain, 
on his very first appearance, has introduced himself to us as a clear, 
practical, circumspect man—and Ottilia, through the letters of the 
Governess and the Teacher, stands before us in her mysterious 
internalness, the poet shows to us the three first-named individualg 
in a dialogue which we may rightly deem the key-stone of the 
exposition, and also as a mine rich in deep thoughts for our work. 

As if by accident, the conversation turns upon the affinity of 
natural things, and more nearly upon that elective affinity, by 
means of which certain substances seek and hold each other, mu- 
tually seize and determine one another. In this is at once touched 
the kernel of our work, which does not appear in its full signifi- 
cance and justification until the end. We here see individuals in 
intimate hearty converse on a natural relation, to which man, as it 
were, assigns his own position and his own feelings, since he desig- 
nates by the expression “ elective,” that which is conditioned by a 
natural necessity, and thus concedes to such a mere natural opera- 
ration a sort of will and freedom. The clearly analysi har- 
lotte had declared herself dissatisfied with this mingling of different 
regions, and will have choice confined to humagy relations 
alone. Ina short time we see how in these indiyiduals positions 
are developed, in which freedom really yields ta natural necessity — 
how these persons who, as it were, in proud security, are conscious 
of their higher attribute of freedom, sink, against their will and 
knowledge, into the rank of natural substances, which attract and 
quit each other as they are compelled. From this feeling of secu- 
rity proceeds those lively, half-jesting allusions in which they class 
themselves like natural things, and can assign a place to the yet 
absent Ottilia. In an artless manner the poet has here uttered an 
almost overpowering irony. The positions in which the individuals 
place themselves, in mere sport, and for the sake of illustrating 
the doctrine of “ elective affinity,” are, in the shortest possible 
time, transformed into fearful earnest ; and the consciousness which 
has distributed the conceptions of freedom and necessity, among hu 
man and natural relations, soon finds itself really exposed toa per- 
version of these conceptions, since it feels itself bound by a power 
which lies beyond all reflection, 

Since here the consciousness, because it is still free, distinguishes 
itself from the natural necessity of elective affinity, and in its 
spiritual vitality deems itself exalted high above the confined 
position of chemistry, it unconsciously designates the succeeding 
position, in which, against its willl, it is seized and retained by a 
kindred being, as oue which is unfree and opposed to the proper 
distinction of man, and by which the individual is himself trans- 
ported back to the point of natural necessity. Is not the really 
tragic calamity of the individuals thus at the same time indicated ? 
To be forced to enter into a condition which one would rather shun, 
to be obliged to endure all the happiness and torment which this 
comprises, to be aware of this condition, this is real suffering of 
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the soul, compared with which all other misfortune appears merely 
external. Bound to other powers of feeling, man is an unfree 
natural product, and subject to the laws of nature. At this grade, 
it may be said, is shewn only the universal affinity of natural 
things, which is continued even in the human race, and represents 
the connection between the macrocosm and the microcosm. 

So long now as man, in this his elective affinity, agrees at the 
same time with the laws of the moral mind, which are quite 
independent of it, and fulfils the latter only in the form of the 
former, he is really happy, for he exhibits in himself and his 
relations the union of freedom and necessity. If both sides fall 
into a difference,so that the free moral consciousness stands in 
opposition to elective affinity, then man is placed in a tragic 
collision, the deeper sense of which in reference to our work we 
pointed out at length in our first notice. This whole discussion, 
the thoughts of which are just brought out, therefore forms a con- 
clusion to the exposition, which is profound, because it shews us in 
such a naive manner the essence of Elective Affinity in the region 
of nature, and again indicates, and almost anticipates its power 
in human relations. In the distinction between choice and neces- 
sity, which is especially put in the mouth of Charlotte, the 
conversation, with just as much naiveté, refers us to the'approaching 
collisions between these two powers. The designation of the 
characters, the narrative of the earlier relations between Edward 
and Charlotte, only elevate for us the matter of this dialogue into 
a foreboding of the discord which is shortly to arise—elevate the 
harmless classification of individuals according to the law of 
elective affinities into a warning prelude of reality. 

The exposition, admirable by its simplicity and the extensive 
prospect it affords, has attained that which is the great point in all 
artistic introductions—the tone of mind is brought so far that it 
does not find the development of the struggle unprepared. 

(To be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of thi8 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 


SONNET. 
No. LVIII. 

f [A wrong line crept into this Sonnet, as given last week; it is therefore deemed 
right to reprint it with the necessary correction, especially as it is immediately 
connected with No. LIX.] 

Lire does not flow in one continued course, 
So that its parts all with each other blend, 
Each one beginning at another’s end, 
And each one in its turn a goal and source. 
No, there are points where the stream gathers force, 
And suddenly appears its course to mend, 
As though to some new destiny ’twould tend— 
Such points with joy we think on—or remorse. 
And thus it was when first thine eyes met mine, 
The changeless course of years at once was broken, 
Another scene was offer’d to my view; 
And though the image be not always thine 
That fills my soul ; yet still through thee was spoken 
That word of fate, which bade my life be new. 


SONNET. 
No. LIX. 


Unasx’p in a strange country we are plac’d; 
The scene of our own act we may not choose. 
There is one manacle we ne’er can lose— 
One bound’ry, which a pow’r not ours has trac’d. 
New scenes arise, old objects are effac’d 
Without our will; that pow’r its strength renews, 
From whose dark hand no cup we may refuse, 
Whether of gall or nectar be its taste. 
Within such limits can the soul be free ? 
It can—for it can meet the pow’r without 
By change within, through its own native might. 
Quick, bold, relentless must its action be— 
It must not doubt—it must not hesitate, 
But, lightning-like, flash through the destin’d night. 





N.D, 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Haymarxet.—The once popular operatic comedietta, Zhe 
Rencontre, has been revived here. 


The piece was excelleMtly 








played and was received with applause. Mr. H. Farren 
improves a little on acquaintance; but, as far as we could judge 
from the weak samples he gave us of his singing, the night we 
heard him in the Rencontre, we would advise him to eschew 
vocalisation altogether. Farren’s performance of the old 
Baron who hates duelling, threatens to disinherit his nephew 
for challenging a fellow-officer, and is himself ultimately in- 
duced to pull a trigger with an adversary, was most excellent, 
It was legitimate comic acting—rich, racy, and unctuous. 
Webster’s Pierre was admirable. The parts of Madame de 
Merville and Justine were respectively filled by Mrs. Seymour 
and Miss Reynolds, and were played right well. 

JuLi1EeNn’s Concerts.—The principal feature of the week’s 
performance has been the selection from Beethoven’s works, 
which was received on Monday with great applause. Mr. 
Keenig’s benefit took place on Tuesday, when a selection 
from the Lucrezia Borgia was given, embracing the popular 
airs from that opera. We deem it but justice to notice the 
performance of two young artistes, Mr. Viotti Collins, and 
Mr. Roland, who on their respective instruments, the violin 
and contra-basso, displayed great mechanical powers, and 
elicited enthusiastic applause. Mr. Viotti Collins is a very 
elegant and tasteful player, and his performance was decidedly 
the most complete we have heard, from an English violinist, 
for some time. He was encored. Mr. Roland played an air 
with variations, of his own composing, and narrowly escaped 
an encore. He is really a very clever artiste, and is one of 
our best performers on the contra-basso. His bowing is par- 
ticularly neat and clear, and his execution very brilliant. 
Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, the theatre 
has been thronged every night. M. Jullien has announced 
his Bal Masqué for the 22nd inst., with which the conce ts 
close for the season. 

Princess’s.—*‘ Eight celebrated singers from the Pyrenees,” 
have appeared here during the week, and have indulged the 
audience in very extraordinary displays of vocalisation. The 
singers, severally, have considerable merit. The part-singing 
showed they had studied in a good school, and exhibits both 
taste and art. A war chant, in which the tenor’s chest voice 
came out with Donzelli-like power, was encored with accla- 
mations. Since the days of the celebrated Hungarian 
Brothers, we have heard no set of vocatists of this kind, 
which can compete with the ‘‘ Singers of the Pyrenees.” 

Sapier’s Weiis.—A_ new tragedy, or play, as the bills 
call it, was produced here, on Wednesday evening, the 2nd 
inst. To the interest commonly felt in a successful dramatist, 
is added the fact that the author is, in the present instance, a 
clergyman of the Church of England: accordingly a crowded 
and highly intclligent audience assembled to witness this, the 
third and latest dramatic effort of the Rev. James White. 
The play, like the rest of the author’s, is historical, We do 
not know whether John Saville is] a real personage or not, 
but the chief historical interest of the piece turns on the 
assassination of the Duke of Buckingham, the profligate 
favourite of Charles the First, by Felton. The opening scene 
displays the Duke, Mr. Marston, in the midst of his retainers, 
one of whom, Trivett, Mr. Hoskins, offers him the pos- 
session of a young country girl of great beauty, the excite- 
ment of novelty to his palled and listless passions, This girl 
is Lillian, Miss Addison, the caughter of John Saville. 
Meanwhile, Felton, a kinsman of Saville, claiming, in an 
interview with the. Duke, the long promised reward of im- 
portant military services, is dismissed by Buckingham with 
scorn and indifference, and retires to his kinsman. We are 
now introduced to John Saville and his daughter at their house 
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at Haysted. The rapacious favourite has already marked 
Saville’s property for confiscation, and a claim is made by the 
King, which, unless it can be successfully resisted, will in- 
volve the unfortunate squire in hopeless ruin. The Duke, in 
pursuit of his design upon Lillian, obtains an interview with 
her in her father’s garden, by means of a feigned assault and 
rescue, and thus succeeds in making such progress in her 
confidence, that upon his announcing himself to be the Duke 
of Buckingham’s brother, the artless Lillian forms the some- 
what romantic project of seeking an interview with the Duke, 
for the purpose of averting her father’s impending ruin, and 
thus falls into the snare that has been laid for her. She 
secretly leaves her father’s house for Portsmouth, the head- 
quarters of the Duke, who follows her, but is encountered by 
Felton, who, suspecting his designs, succeeds in drawing the 
truth from him, and vehemently denouncing him, they fight. 
Felton is wounded, ond can only hasten to Saville, to an- 
nounce to him his daughter’s flight. The heart-stricken 
parent, unaware of her motives, follows her. The scene 
changes to Portsmouth, and now comes the best scene in the 
play. The Duke, throwing off the mask, discloses himself 
and his designs to Lillian, who receives his proposal with the 
deepest disgust, but she is now completely in his power. Her 
father has, however, contrived to convey to her a phial of 
poison, with an intimation to swallow it as a last resource 
from the Dnke’s designs; but an order arrives from the King, 
obtained by one of Saville’s friends, commanding Buckingham 
to desist from his purpose and restore the maid to her father; 
but the Duke tearing the paper in a rage, and rushing out to 
consummate his designs on Lillian, is met by the dagger of 
the assassin, and staggering in again falls dead, and is followed 
by Felton, with the instrument of death reeking in his hands. 
The rescue of Lillian thus effected, comes too late, for she has 
swallowed the poison in despair, and dies in her father’s arms. 
Here is excellent matter in incident and character for a tragic 
drama, but, although the play contains much of both, and was 
listened to with considerable interest throughout, yet the 
author has failed to work up his materials to the utmost of 
their capabilities. In short, the play is so good that we cannot 
help thinking that it ought, and that it might have been much 
better, and such is the impression that this gentleman’s plays 
have all left upon us. They seem to fail of their due effect, 
less from want of power in the author, than from lack of the 
needful time and labour in their construction, He weaves 
his tale with clearness and simplicity, and in his conception of 
character has as clear an insight of the great requisites for 
dramatic effect, strength, variety, and contrast. Thus, nothing 
can be better adapted for his purpose than the characters of 
the haughty, profligate, and relentless Duke—the honest, 
brave, and hcart-seared parent, Saville —and the gloomy and 
fanatical puritan, Felton. The fiery elements on each of 
these only wanted contact to produce a volcano. But the 
Duke has but two short scenes with Felton, although the 
latter is a very effective one; and, as for Saville, with the 
exception of a weak and somewhat feeling interview with 
Buckingham, in which the outraged parent is made to go 
down on his knees to his relentless oppressor, they do not 
once come in contact throughout the play. Thus the author 
fails to realise the high promise held out by the first two acts. 
The best drawn character in the piece is that of Saville. The 
mingled pathos and humour of the early scenes were given by 
Mr. Phelps with the versatility peculiar to him. The last 
scene, in which, holding his dead child in his arms, he clings 
with true parental tenacity to the hope that she is only asleep, 
was touching. He was well supported by Miss Addison, 








who, by the way, looked exceedingly well, and was dressed 
with becoming grace and simplicity. Her best point was her 
burst of indignation at the profligate proposals of the Duke. 
Here she was quite in her element. Felton is made a fanatical 
and dreaming enthusiast, who fancies that the hand of Heaven 
will sanction his assassination of the Duke, nor could anything 
be better than Mr. Bennett’s personation of the character, 
which was not the less effective, because, with the exception 
of two or three passages, it was perfectly quiet throughout. 
His face and attitude, as he stood over his fallen victim had a 
stern repose exceedingly picturesque. A scene of the inside, 
and another of the outside of Haysted Hall, are well painted, 
and interesting as specimens of the style of building prevalent 
at the period ; a wooded landscape also is admirably designed 
and executed. The piece was received with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. After the principal performers had, as usual, come 
forward, there was a loud call for the author, when Mr. Phelps 
announced that he was not in the house. 

Astiry’s.—A new grand dramatic spectacle, entitled, The 
Camp of Silesia, taken, as the bills have it, from Meyerbeer’s 
celebrated opera, was produced on Monday, with great mag- 
nificence, and was received with success. A certain Miss 
Lydia Pearce made her first appearance at this theatre, and 
played the heroine with great spirit. Mr. Batty’s two 
elephants, purchased at Mr. Hughes’s sale, were exhibited in 
the circle after the spectacle, and displayed great docility, and 
went through several very un-elephantine feats. 





OPERATIC SKETCHES, 
No. 1.—GRISI. 

Giu.ieTTA Grist is one of the most favoured and favourite 
singers the Opera has boasted of since the days of the 
famous Banti. From the first night when she appeared in 
Ninetta, in La Gazza Ladra, in 1834, to the present time, 
her career has been one of undeviating favouritism and un- 
diminished success. She took the town by storm and still 
retains her strong-hold in the citadel. Her classic beauty, 
her natural ease, her pathos, her fervour, her exquisite organ, 
the perfectibility of her singing, clear, brilliant, and pure in 
intonation, created a tempest in her favour, of which time, 
circumstance, and mutation, have scarcely allayed one breath, 
The grandeur of Pasta, unfortunately too sublime for general 
appreciation, or too deeply moulded in the school of imperial 
tragedy, might awe the public into admiration but for a few 
seasons—Catalani might electrify and astound awhile, yet 
at last outweary her hearers—the silvery fluidity of Sontag, 
unattended with higher excellencies, might pall upon the ear 
—but it was absolutely left for Grisi, through time and tide, 
through change and novelty, through seasons, cycles and 
lustres, albatross-like, with wing that never tired, to hold 
her way still onward in public estimation: nay more, with 
Malibran in her zenith, she seemed to divide the general 
acclamation ; and some had the hardihood to declare she was 
as fine a singer, while no few insisted Grisi’s was the more 
accomplished voice. We do not pledge ourselves to belong 
to either of these parties. 

Grisi’s voice is a pure soprano of the very finest quality. 
She can sing without a strain to C in alt. Her lower notes 
are occasionally weak, but the middle tones are full, mellow, 
and deliciously sweet. The flexibility of her voice is proverbial. 
In arias di agilita she may even fairly compete with Sontag, 
while in every other respect she is the avowed superior of 
that charming songstress. Grisi’s voice has power to a 
great extent, but power alone is not her forte. If her forte 
singing be as perfect as might be desired in such an aritste, 
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her sotto voce leaves nothing for the most critical to cavil 
at. In this respect she is far superior to any singer we 
ever lieard. It is impossible to describe the exquisite 
delicacy and purity of her tones while warbling piano passages. 
Perhaps the knowledge of this directs her to throw into her 
singing too much light and shade for the sake of effect, and 
tempts her to force her voice beyond its power, that she may 
shine by contrast and revel in the excellence of her sotto voce— 
as actors in parts of their character purposely underplay 
themselves, that they may strike the more when they come 
to their points. But Grisi’s voice has charms independent of 
this. It adapts itself to all styles of music, from the lofty 
grandeur of Donna Anna to the simple pathos of Ninetta— 
from the passion of the Babylonian Queen to the coquetry 
of Norina—from the voluptuous sensibility of Norma to the 
comic grace and natvete of Rosina. Where energy is required, 
or love, anger or despair, her voice, as it were, having power 
to modulate itself to every newer shade of feeling, becomes 
the veritable vehicle of the passion of the moment. This is 
high praise, but it is commensurate with desert. Her singing 
Mozart’s music, witness her Donna Anna, is no less chaste 
and severe than her singing Rossini’s is brilliant and light. 
From her lips, Or sai chi lV'onore is as grand an effort of 
classical vocality, as the Di piacer is a dazzling illustration 
of the aria di agilita. There is but little appearance of art 
about Grisi’s singing: what she utters seems to fall naturally 
from her lips, and from the impulse of the moment. On the 
stage she, indeed, seems to be a true child of Nature. 

Perhaps it may be said, Grisi is still more commendable 
as a histrionic than a lyric artist. If she be removed from 
the awful majesty of Pasta, or if she lack the absorbing in- 
tensity of Malibran, she has passion and power of the highest 
accomplishment. In the lofty and sublime she fails not in 
the ability to identify, or the abstraction to realise. Grisi 
possesses great versatility of talent. There is grandeur in her 
tragedy—witness her Donna Anna and Norma; there is 
infinite beauty in her pathos, as her unrivalled personification 
of Ninetia may illustrate: and her Susanna and Rosina 
abundantly testify her claims to comic power in ‘its highest 
signification.” Thus, it cannot for a moment be denied that 
she lays claim to genius in its truest and fullest import. 
Like every other faculty of the human mind, genius must 
have its grades. The endurance of fame—the unabating 
ardour of admirers—the enthusiasm of succeeding audiences 
—the universal favoritism, amounting to a mania, could 
hardly be the unfailing attendants on mere talent, or that 
species of ability, which, however praiseworthy, or however 
supported by fashio-, prejudice, or taste, can never hope to 
fix that hold on public estimation which true genius alone 
effectuates. 

It must be allowed in the scale of her appreciation, that, 
with a certain class of her upholders, Grisi’s beauty carries 
no small weight. Her beauty, indeed, is of high order. The 
outline of the head is particularly elegant and classical,or, as 
Hector Berlioz would denominate it, Olympian. Her features 
are expressive and full of fine intelligence: they are, of a 
verity, features cast in no common mould. They are full- 
fraught with that nobility by which, with a thought, the 
deepest shade or brightest sunshine is truthfully depicted. 
This was one of the wondrous characteristics of poor 
Malibran’s looks!!! 


With some little reservation we 


Passions on her upper lip!” 


the beam or the cloud is reflected with truth and perspicuity, 
Thought seems to exhale from her countenance, and the 
artist-feeling casts the momentaneous veil of the ruling passion 
over her features. This is the choicest faculty of genius ; 
and whether it be ciphered abstraction or mimetic power, is 
the grand line that, on the stage, separates the rare few from 
the million. To award an individual a higher niche in the 
histrionic than the lyric temple, is to invest the head with a 
crown of gold instead of a wreath of roses. For one who is 
pre-eminent as an actor, we have thousands who have oc- 
cupied the foremost rank as singers. Pasta’s voice was an 
organ of indifferent excellency, but Pasta was one of the 
greatest dramatic singers the world ever saw. On the other 
hand, what host of delicious songsters do we hear, year after 
year, that, like comets, emblazon the hemisphere a space, then 
disappear as suddenly as they came, never to be heard of 
more—annuals that die with the season! How many singers 
does England at this moment possess, with voices of rare 
quality and power, and yet to hope that one of these may rival 
Grisi is to indulge in a dream of visionary speculation. And 
why is this? They lack dramatic power—the genius to 
make others feel what themselves express. Force will not 
supply the place of energy, rant passion, nor affectation 
feeling ; and yet to these three qualities, or rather as- 
sumptions, force, rant, and affectation, some of our first 
singers are indebted for being enrolled among the foster- 
babes of genius. Genius is unmistakeable: it stands out 
in bold relief from the flat ground of surrounding mediocrity, 
There is no erring in respect to Grisi. Hypercritics may 
urge that she wants Pasta’s flight or Malibran’s fire, but this 
mode of criticising is only less feeble than that of judging 
by defects, and cannot affect her own high merits. That she 
is not perfect, is only what may be predicated of all the 
greatest artists. Greatness, so far from being incompatible 
with faults, is necessarily, from its lofty soaring, being liable 
to be dazzled with the sun, or dizzied with its elevation, more 
subject to sins and offences than mediocrity, whose wing is 
too cautious and too dependent to dare too high or too dis- 
cursive a flight. It may be a matter to be deplored, but 
nothing has experience taught us to be more true, than 
that the greatest geniuses are allied to the greatest faults, 
Pasta, Malibran, Catalani, Garcia, Velluti, Ambrogetti, 
Tamburini, Rubini, and Braham are all on the lyric stage evi- 
dences of this position. We shall therefore be less astonished to 
find Grisi number a few defects among her excellencies. These 
it is neither grateful to us to touch upon, nor do we think 
them of sufficient importance to hold our attention one 
moment, In gazing on the sun his lustre outshines his spots. 

In conclusion, whether we consider Grisi as a vocalist or 
an actress—whether we look upon het as one endowed with 
the rarest faculties of song, or as gifted with histrionic powers 
of the highest order, in either case eminent award must await 
her;—but when conjoining both qualifications, when to swect- 
ness, purity, delicacy, intonation, perfectibility of execution 
in the voice, we add fire, energy, high development, and 
abstraction in her acting, we shall not hesitate to enrol her in 
the list of the greatest singers, while we adjudge to her, as her 
incontrovertible right, the loftiest seat in the Temple of the 
Modern Lyric Drama. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Hanover, November 7.—(From our own Correspondent.) 
—Although I have been visiting a number of places, it does 





Her face is a clear lake where 


may assert the same of Grisi. 


not happen that 1 can give you much musical information. 
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I beg, therefore, you will not place the dearth to any want of 
activity, or inclination on my part to seek for it. After 
leaving Baden-Baden I wended my way north-east. At 
Franckfort there was no Opera, nor was there any concert 
announced. Dance-music, 4 la Sperl, one might hear in the 
Wiedenbusch Hotel, if inclined to inhale at the same time, the 
masses of smoke issuing from the mouths of a thousand burg- 
hers! Ispent one day at the pretty watering-place, Ifomburg, 
situated in a most agreeable country. The Prince has alloweda 
Cursaal to be erected there, which is not inferior to those at 
Baden and Ems. -In the evening an excellent orchestre 
performed potpourris from Robert le Diable, and Les Mous- 
quetaires de la Reine, as well as several waltzes and polkas. 
Next morning I set off (the railway not being completed) by 
diligence to Eisenach, the rvad wending through vallies 
smiling with verdure, often reminding me of English scenery. 
At Eisenach I found myself in a most romantic part of 
Thuringia. Of course I ascended without loss of time, the 
mcuntain on which stands the celebrated Wartburg, where, 
some dozen years ago, assembled many thousand students 
from all parts of Germany to celebrate the 300th anniversary 
of Luther’s birthday. You are aware how unfortunate this 
meeting ended for the liberties of the universities. The King 
of Prussia is now having the castle reinstated into its ancient 
form, and, when finished, it will be, to all lovers of the 
beautiful and romantic, a spot of great attraction, for, from its 
casements, the most delightful prospects present themselves 
to the eager gaze of the visitor. The rooms which Luther 
inhabited, during his ten months’ imprisonment, remain as 
they then existed; the furniture of wood is of the coarsest 
description, whilst a couple of portraits of Luther, by 
Krauach, ornament the otherwise bare walls, From Eisenach 
I proceeded on to the bath, Lichtenstein, situated afew hours, 
journey distance from Eisenach, amongst the most romantic 
scenerye The Duke of Coburg, and the Prince of Meiningen 
were there, still enjoying the pure mountain air; and as the 
place is but small, all the principal persons congregate at the 
hotel erected by the Duke for the visitors accommodation. 
I made some very agreeable acquaintances—among them, the 
Baron and Baroness of Oldershausen; the Baroness speaks 
English very well; in the course of conversation I discovered 
that she is the niece of our esteemed friend, Mr. Wessel, of 
London. The Baron and Baroness were kind enough to 
invite me to their chateau at Gebesee, near Erfurt; so, after 
enjoying the charming retirement of Lichtenstein for about 
a week, I went to Erfort and took post for the chateau at 
Gebesee, where I was most kindly reccived by the noble 
owners. The Baroness is a good musician, and possesses a 
soprano voice of uncommon sweetness and flexibility. The 
Baron accompanied me to a neighbouring town, called 
Weissensee, where the Thuringia, Gesang vereine, had as- 
sembled to execute some choruses. At one time, about 
twelve hundred voices united to sing Luther’s Hymn, “ Eine 
feste burgist unser Gott ;” the effect was most overpowering 
and sublime, The famous chorus, from Fidelio, likewise 
produced a great effect. Minor compositions served for rival 
display of the powers of the different societies. After the 
performances all parties met at the social dinner-tables. 
Lodgings were cheerfully given to the visitors by the towns- 
people without any remuneration, which gave us a favourable 
impression of the kindness and hospitality of the Thuringians. 
I parted with regret from my kind host, and taking the train 
at Erfurt, steamed on through the pretty valley of the Saale, 
to Weimar, Halle, Magdeburg, Brunswick, and Hanover, 
where I had the gratification of seeing King Ernest and the 








Crown Prince, who bothlooked remarkably well. The whole 
court came in gala the other evening to the theatre, in 
honour of the King of Prussia and the Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, both guests to his Majesty of Hanover. The opera 
of Ernani was performed on the occasion, The choruses, in 
particular, showed the excellent training of the conductor, 
Herr Marschner ; the fine band deserves a due share of praise, 
and the principal singers are very good. A Baron Von 
Klensheim gave two evening readings of his poetry, written 
in the Austrian dialect, that pleased amazingly. He shows 
in his writings a natural vein of humour, relieved by 
passages of much sentiment and feeling. Several of his 
songs have been set to music, and were capitally sung by 
Madame Nottes, prima donna at the theatre, On my return 
I shall have the pleasure to present a few of them for your 
use for the Musical World. Herr Marschner’s last opera is 
called, Der Herzoy von Nassau, but I have not yet heard any 
part of it. A young composer, M. Wallerstein, bids fair to 
become very popular in Germany, as an inventor of pretty 
and elegant melodies for polkas and other dance music. In 
Paris they have been introduced with great success. I had 
the pleasure of secing here Thalberg, who was staying at the 
British Hotel. He travels solus, and is on his way to Vienna, 
Tamburini also stayed here a night on his way to St. Peters- 
burgh, to fulfil his engagement in that city. With the renowned 
Alex. Von Humboldt I conversed a short time; although past 
seventy he is still active and occupied in literary labours ; his 
** Cosmas”’ creates universal attention; no doubt you have 
heard of his work in England. I hear that a commission is 
appointed to regulate the acts for international copyright 
between Hanover and England. I believe that all the states 
of the ‘ Zoll-Verein” have joined the contract with Great 
Britain and Prussia. As British composers are daily making 
progress in the good opinion of their German brethren, it is 
high time that their labours should be secured to them by law 
in this country, where so large a field is open to obtain 
musical reputation and honours. Lady Jersey and Lady 
Villiers were here on a visit to the King; to gratify them, 
several of the best pieces from Balfe’s Bohemian Girl were 
frequently executed by the military bands. The cavalry 
band is of the first class; the leader is Herr Sachse, a splendid 
performer on the saxe-horn. Iam now going to * assist” at 
the opera of Ernani, commanded in honour of the Duchess of 
Mecklenburg’s presence; I would gladly have preferred 
“something worth listening to,” but My next may, in all 
probability, be from Berlin. Ihave just received the melan- 
choly tidings of the death of Dr. Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, who expired at Leipzig from the effects of brain 
fever. This severe loss will be felt by the whole of musical 
Europe; no where, I am sure, you will say, more than in 
England, where he obtained the greatest reputation as a 
composer, and enjoyed the highest regard, as a man,—A. Z. 
Vienna, Octoper 27,—Wallace’s opera of Maritana will 
be produced here in about a fortnight, the principal parts will 
be sustained by Mdlle. Meyer (a pupil of Mendelssohn), Mdlle. 
Helreih, Herren Relscehsky, and Staudigl. The composer 
has written a new scena and chorus for the last act, of which 
report speaks highly. Miss Wallace, the composer’s sister, 
has made a great impression on the Viennoise, and is expressly 
engaged to sing at a grand concert, on the 15th of November, 
before the Emperor ‘and the court. She is also engaged to 
sing at a concert to be given on the 8th of December, by the 
Brothers Helmesbergers, the violinists ; and subsequently at 
Parish Avars’ concert. She is next engaged to lend her 
vocal aid to a concert about to be given by Madame Schiitz 
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Oldose, prima donna to the Court of Austria; and finally 
purports giving a concert on his own account. 

Havanna, Sept. 29, 1847.—The cultivation of music here 
seems to be on the increase. We have a very good opera 
during the winter, and many vocal and instrumental concerts ; 
and those distinguished artistes who visit the United States, 
seldom omit paying us a visit before their return to Europe, 
There is an on dit afloat that we are to have Rubini next win- 
ter, together with the Viennoise children, and other novelties. 
The planters have been making large crops, and selling them 
at more than remunerating prices, and can therefore afford to 
bleed a little for the amusement of their wives and progeny. 





A RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL AT BOLOGNA. 


Tue Philharmonic Society of Bologna published, on the 9th 
of September last, the following manifesto :— 

“On the 16th of September a mass in music will be celebrated at Saint 
John’s Church, to pray to the Lord to preserve for many days to come 
the health of his Holiness Pope Pius IX., who, after so many acts of 
magnanimity, has desired to honor the above-named Society with his 
august protection.” 

On the day appointed, the féte was celebrated with unpre- 
cedented pomp. The church of Saint John was decorated and 
adorned in the most magnificent style. In the centre aisle 
they erected a throne of crimson velvet with a cloth of silver 
spread beneath, and the portrait of the august Pius IX., to 
whom this féte was consecrated. On all sides were seen 
portraits of the eminent Cardinal Opizzoni, Archbishop of the 
city, and the most zealous supporter of the Philharmonic 

. Society. At eleven o'clock His Eminence arrived, attended 
by the Legate Louis Amat, and found already seated in the 
church the Marquis Guidotti, Senator and City Magistrate, 
the members of the Academy of Fine Arts, among whom 
might be recognised Rossini, and other bodies corporate, 
mingled in a crowd composed of the most distinguished classes 
of the society of Bologna. 

The mass was chosen from different authors. They per- 
formed, with orchestra and full choir, a Kyrie of Thomas 
Marchesi; a Gloria of Antoine Fabbri, president of the 
Philharmonic Society ; a Graduale of Philippe Vanduzzi; 
and a Credo of Louis Bartolini. The introduction was com- 
posed by Professor Manetti, the Ze Deum by the maestro, 
Joseph Busi, and the Tantum Ergo by the maestro Fabbri. 

The solemnity was in every respect worthy of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, Pius the Ninth, whose revered name is enrolled at the 
head of the registry of the society. On their departure from 
> qhaash, the people sung aloud the new hymn, O Sommo 

io ! 





PROVINCIAL. 


KETTERING, NORTHAMPTON.—A very pleasing concert was given here 
on Tuesday last, by Messrs. Nicholson and Weston, of Leicester, assisted 
by Miss Waldron and Mr. Wykes, as vocalists, and thirteen of their con- 
cert band. The programme included solos for clarionet and cornet, well 
performed by Messrs. Adcock and Smith; selections from the operas of 
Lombardi & Maritana; and Lindpainter’s song, “The Standard Bearer,” 
sung by Mr. Wykes very effectively. Mr. Nicholson sustained his ree 
putation as a first-rate flautist by his excellent performance of Drouet’s 
introduction and variations to the “‘ Huntsman’s Chorus,” in which he 
was enthusiastically encored. A similar honour was awarded to Miss 
Waldron in the song ‘‘ O Peaceful Lake.” Mr. Nicholson conducted and 
Mr. Weston most ably led the band, which performed the overtures, &c. 
with great precision. The concert terminated with “ The British Navy” 
quadrille, which went off with great eclat. The room was well filled 
and all departed highly gratified with the evening’s entertainment. which 
was, without doubt, the greatest treat enjoyed for some time past by the 
good folks of Kettering —Leicester Journal. 





LiveRPooL, THEATRE RoyaL.—The entertainmennts at this house 





lately have not been in the highest walks of the drama, but have well 
suited the capacities of the company, the taste of the times, and of con- 
sequence have served the interest of the manager. The Arabs and the 
Mexican wonders have aided the attraction of Mrs. Brougham’s Jack 
Shepherd, and Mr. Browne in The Unfinished Gentleman, and have 
afforded high gratification. On Thursday evening the little Bush People 
made their debut on these boards, and were saluted with a shower of 
coppers, the use of which they seemed fully to comprehend. They 
appeared to be highly delighted with the magnitude of the house, the 
number of heads which they saw, and the band of music, the drummer 
in particular receiving a large share of their commendation,—Liverpool 
Mail. 

Cu1rron.—Messrs. H. Phillips and Land gave two concerts at Long’s 
Hotel, Clifton, on Tuesday; the morning performance consisting of 
sacred music, in the delivery of which Mr. Phillips sustained his justly- 
acquired eminence; and the evening one, of the songs of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland. Mr. Phillips sang, “ Mine be a cot,” (Kraust), 


' and the old English ballad, ‘‘ Shall I wastynge in despaire,” (G. Withers, 


1640), with consummate taste. Mr. Land sang several songs with much 
sweetness. The performances afforded a delightful musical treat.— 
Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal. 

Harmonic Society, BAtH.—The third meeting of the members was 
held on Friday evening, at the Assembly Rooms. The room was filled to 
an overflow, and the performance of everything calculated to please. Six 
encores were demanded. As to the merits of the singing, we can only 
repeat our previously expressed opinion, that professionals and amateurs 
did themselves great honour, and their indefatigable conductor great 
credit. It would be unjust not to mention the beautiful execution of 
two pieces in particular—the madrigal, by Luca Marenzio, “‘ Lady, see 
on every side,” and ‘“ Thou art beautiful, queen of the valley,” Dr. 
Callcott)—a vehement burst of applause followed both. We hear that 
the demand for tickets for the “ Ladies’ Night”? (the next concert) is 
unusually large; consequently, a full room is expected.—Bath and 
Cheltenham Gazette. 

CHELTENHAM.—Messrs. Hale and Son’s Concert took place yesterday 
morning, at the Assembly Rooms, and was honoured with a fashionable 
and numerous attendance. The programme was very attractive, as re- 
gartds both the music and the performers which it specified.—Madame 
Dulcken, the Misses Smith, John Parry, and Mr. Blagrove, compose an 
assemblage of diversified talent but seldom surpassed at musical re-unions 
in the provinces. The style of Madame Dulcken is superb, combining 
great manual skill with the higher qualities of expression, grace, and in- 
ventive brilliancy. She executed “ Tarantelle Brillante,” ‘‘ Fantasia on 
Russian airs,” ‘‘ Notturno,” and “Il Tremolo,” an Italian air, in a 
manner which must have delighted connoisseurs, The Misses Smith are 
doubtless favourably remembered by our musical readers, owing to the 
concerts at which they appeared in this town last season. We are quite 
sure their return will be welcomed by every lover of ballad music; a 
style in which their voiccs blend with a penetrating sweetness—a pathetic 
grace, that for aught we know, resembles the wild and witching strains 
poured by Ariel on the charmed air of Prospero’s magical island. Not 
the least pleasing of the vocal pieces was, ‘‘ When daylight fading,” a 
new song composed by Mrs. Francis Herrick, and about to be published 
by Messrs. Hale and Son. The music of this composition is highly 
pleasing and harmonises delightfully with the theme. John Parry sang, 
or rather recited, four of his popular extravaganzas. Of course every 
body laughed, applauded, and encored, with as much enthusiasm as the 
conventional restraint of fashionable manners would permit. Mr. 
Blagrove’s performances on the concertina were likewise well received.— 
Cheltenham Chronicle. 

Dunmow Literary INstITUTION.—LEcTURE ON Music wITH ILLUS- 
TRATIONS.—-On Monday evening Mr. J. T. Frye, organist of Saffron 
Walden, gave a very pleasing lecture on music, deducing its history and 
progress from the earliest ages to the end of the sixteenth century, 
during which, with the assistance of several very able vocalists, he 
introduced a series of appropriate illustrations and several amusing 
anecdotes. The company was highly respectable, including Jobn Maryon 
Wilson, Esq., and family; the Misses Wade and Woodbridge; Jos. 
Grice, T. Salt, W. Johnson, Esq., their parties and friends, a large at- 
tendance of members, and upwards of eighty visitors. Besides the vocal 
illustrations, which were supported by Messrs. R. and T. Chappell and 
Mr. W. Spicer, the lecturer accompanied the singing by a cordeolian, 
kindly lent for the occasion by a member.—Essex Standard. 

NEWCASTLE.—Mnr. JuLian Apams’ Concert.—Last night Mr. Julian 
Adams gave a grand concert in the Music Hall of this town, at which, 
in addition to his own acknowledged talent, the celebrated Collins family 
attended. The appearance of the latter is considerably altered since 
their last visit, four years ago. Miss Rossini plays most superbly on 
the violin. Her ‘“‘ Carnival de Venice” was rendered with all the spirit 
of master, Mr. Julian Adams, on his patent harmonion, called down 
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@ perfect thunder of applause, and, we need hardly say, was loudly 
encored.— Newcastle Guardian. 

In1p.—The re-engagement of Miss Rainforth, Mr. Travers, and Mr. 
Stretton brought out at the theatre Weber’s grand opera of “ Der 
Freischutz,”” which kept the stage for three successive nights. “In 
its day” this was one of the most popular of foreign operas. Besides 
some of the beautiful songs, which are still well known, the grand in- 
cantation scene imparts to it a terrible interest, which Mr. Stretton, in 
the part of Caspar, rendered with much effect. The last evening was 
appropriated as a benefit to that gentleman. On Thursday, Mr. Travers 
took his benefit, in the repetition of Donizetti’s opera of “The Love 
Spell,” and last night Miss Rainforth’s benefit, in Vincent Wallace’s 
opera of “ Maritana,” appropriately concluded the engagement of this 
talented and harmonious trio,—Jbid. 





REVIEWS OF MUSIC. 


“ The Fairy Waltz,” for the Pianoforte. Composed by THomas TALLIS 
TRIMNELL,—D’Almaine and Co. 


A trifle, but a neat one. 





* The Pirate :” a Song. The Poetry by the Rev.J. MzeyNeELL WrerorD, 
F. S.A. The Music composed by Tuomas TALLIis TRIMNELL.— 
D’Almaine and Co. 

No subject for song has been so much worked to death by the 
poet as this self-same “ Vagabond of the Seas.” and no subject has 
taxed more frequently the pens of composers. Mr. Thomas Tallis 
Trimnell’s music is not outrageously original, but it is characterised 
by a flow of ideas consonant to the spirit of the words, which the 
Rev. Mr. Wreford has written like a practical rhymer. Wherefore 
is the ballad a good one. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Puitnarmonic Society.—At the half yearly general meet- 
ing of this society held last Monday week, Mr. J. Clinton 
(flautist) was elected a member. 

Mr. Benepicr arrived from Paris on Saturday last. He 
will proceed, in a few weeks, to Stuttgart, to superintend the 
rehearsals of his opera, The Crusaders, which will be produced 
with great splendour at the Royal Theatre, about the middle 
of December. 

Otymric TuEatrE.—It is reported that Mr. James Wal- 
lack, the éminent actor, whose return from America we lately 
announced, has become lessee of the Olympic theatre. 

M. Georce Fasricius, a German violinist and musical 
composer, committed suicide a few days since in Brussels. 

Mr. Tuomas PryYNn, a bass singer, well known at the 
minor theatres in the metropolis, died on Monday last in the 
Clerkenwell workhouse. 

Monsieur Hector Bertioz, musical director at Drury 
Lane Theatre, arrived in London on Saturday. 

Drury Lane.—The rehearsals have already commenced for 
the operatic campaign. The chorus are busy with the Lucia, 
and a general rehearsal will take place as soon as Madame 
Dorus Gras has arrived, 

Worcester Musica Frstivat.—Active steps are about 
to be immediately taken to promote the success of the meet- 
ing to be held in 1848. A public meeting is called for 
on Monday next, at whieh the Lord Bishop will preside, and 
a large attendance of the clergy and gentry of the county 
and city is expected. 

Mapame Dorus Gras is expected in London daily. Mme. 
Jullien has provided a residence for the accomplished canta- 
trice in the Regent’s Park. 

Mr. Rerves.—We have heard this accomplished artiste at | 
rehearsal on the Drury Lane stage, in the Lucia, and have 
not the least doubt, but that he will prove the greatest tenor 
we have had in this country, since the best days of Braham. 
The vocalisation of Mr. Reeves is formed entirely in the 








Italian school, and combines the natural, and rare advantages 
of sweetness and power. He will appear, on the opening 
night in Edgardo, in the Lucia, the part which has taxed the 
highest efforts of a Rubini, a Duprez, a Salvi, and a Mario. 

MonuMENT To Matipran.—A statue of Malibran is about 
to be erected in the grand entrance hall of the Scala, at Milan. 
Pompée Marchese, well known as one of the first sculptors 
in Italy, is entrusted with the execution of the work. 

Some Worps asout Music anp THE MopEerN OPERA.— 
To claim the truest and most just view of the end of music 
and all other arts is one of the greatest blessings we can pray 
for and strive for. The love of the beautiful zs, alas! un- 
connected in many minds with the longing for the divine. 
Yet we may feel assured that the longing for the divine and 
its final attainment in a future world will be accompanied with 
the beautiful that we seek now in the half light of a faint 
belief. ‘* Music,” says Beethoven, ‘‘ is a higher revelation 
than all their wisdom and philosophy.” This is one of those 
attractive half-truths that are more dangerous than downright 
lies. It is undeniably evident that the love of the beautiful, 
the poetical, and passionate worship of the corrupt human 
heart has been from the earliest ages the stumbling-blocks of 
an idolatrous nature. Well and truly has Milton said— 

‘* Songs, garlands, flowers, 

And charming symphonies attached the heart 

Of Adam, soon inclined to admit delight, 

The bent of nature.” 
But it was the fallen Adam, not the unstained original; and 
grand is the answer put into the mouth of the archangel at his 
side :— “ Judge not what is best 

By pleasure, though to nature seeming meet, 

Created as thou art to noble end, 

Holy and pure conformity divine.” 
Anxious indeed is the charge laid on those who have the care 
and the training of one gifted with the musical and poetical 
temperament. ‘‘ The starry crown of genius” is paid for too 
dearly in the sensitive, morbid, and exaggerated views of life 
and ideal miseries that so frequently accompany the possession. 
It has been said by one of the great men of our day, that 
* Poets shed no bitterer tears than ordinary men.” He might 
have added, * should not,” for, if not bitterer, they are at 
least much more frequent. The brightest days produce the 
heaviest dew. They who dream the most sweetly will weep 
the more bitterly when they awake. The poetical tempera- 
ment is in most cases a distressing and complicated mystery, 
frequently coupled with an imaginative selfishness that sends 
its wretched possessor to and fro without finding all the false 
lights that are most seductive and destructive. It is from this 
wretched band that proceed the exaggerated, distorted, hideous 
fictions that disgrace our day under the name of French novels. 
It is this school of mystics that sends forth the music of angels, 
devils, hell, and heaven, and calls the spasmodic and profitless 
struggles a sublime apostleship.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

Deatu or Georce WieLanp.—This well-known panto- 
mimist died on Saturday last of consumption, a disease under 
which he had been labouring for two years. Mr. Wieland had 
been on the stage since he was five years of age. His first 
appearance, on the occasion of the benefit of Leclerq, at 
Sadler’s Wells. He was a member of the Acting Committee 
of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund. His kindness and 
charity will be regretted by the members of the profession, 
as his best endeavours were at all times used for the benefit 
of his less fortunate brothers. Mr. Wieland was a real 
artiste in his peculiar vocation, His performance of Diavolo 
in Maefarren’s popular opera, The Devil's Opera, was ex- 
traordinary for its feats of agility and grotesqueness. 
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Musica pt Camera.—A musical publication under this 
title will shortly be given to the world, from the pen of 
W. R. Bexfield, M.B., of Oxford The compositions will com- 
prise songs for bass, and treble voices, a round for three 
trebles, a solo and quartet, a Grounp for the piano-forte, a 
waltz, a fragment, and a morceau for piano and violin, to be 
called The Kitten’s Scherzo, There will be a variety at least 
in the little volume. 

Tur Barn Harmonic Society commenced its meetings on 
Friday the 8th of October, under favourable prospects. Several 
excellent voices (amateurs) have joined the society. The 
Marquis of Thomond is President: Lord Ashley, Viscount 
Dunan, &¢., &c., Vice Presidents. The first public concert 
will shortly take place. The mectings are held at the 
Assembly Rooms. 

MApDEMOISELLE FAtcon, the celebrated French cantatrice, 
(so says Le Revue et Gazette Musicale) is engaged at the Opera 
Italien, and will debut in the Cosi fan tutte of Mozart, or in 
the Bravo of Mercadante. Ronconi will sing, in the last work, 
the réle written for a low tenor. 

Guasco, the celebrated tenor, and Madame Frezzolini, are 
engaged at the Imperial theatre, St. Petersburgh, and will 
debut in Verdi’s Attila. Tamburini and Salvi have arrived 
at the capital of the Czars. The celebrated barytone is, 
perhaps, the greatest favourite of a vocalist that ever sung in 
St. Petersburgh, not even excepting Rubini. The imperial 
city is delighted at the announcement of the promised advent 
of Grisi and Mario. A splendid season is expected. 

Mr. Beare, with his usual liberality, has granted the use 
of Covent Garden, for the dramatic performance about to take 
place towards the fund for the purchase of Shakspere’s house. 
The performance will include the names of all the greatest 
living actors and actresses ; and it is even whispered, that so 
great an occasion will draw from retirement, Young and 
Charles Kemble. Particulars will be duly announced. 

Tue Greatest Singer in THE Wortp.—La Tadotini, the 

celebrated Italian soprano, is engaged by Mr. Lumley to play 
all the high tragedy parts, Jenny Lind’s incompetence being 
most judiciously recognised. She is, or rather has been, a 
ver y splendid dramatic artiste ; but she is now upwards of 
fifty years of age, and her vocal powers, which were never of 
the highest order, have almost deserted her. In one respect, 
she may with the most perfect truth be called the greatest 
singer in the world. She is nearly as large as Grisi and 
Alboni together, so you may have some idea of her size. She 
is, notwithstanding, a very fine dramatic singer, or rather, 
artiste, and was, some twenty years ago, in high repute in 
certain parts of Italy. But Pasta then usurped almost all 
continental fame, and Tadolini was forgotten. She has never 
been either in London or Paris, and I suspect, if she appears 
in either of these places, she will have, with her broken powers, 
but little chance of success.—(Lxtract of a letter from a Cor- 
respondent at Milan.) 

A Great Unxnown.---Some curiosity has been excited in 
musical circles (Paris), by the report of the approaching visit 
of a new singer from Russia. She is said to have a most ex- 
traordinary compass of voice, comprising the most tender and 
agile soprano with the lowest barytone. No one has hitherto 
been able to discover who she is, or what the country which 
has given her birth. She has sung at the Court of Naples, 
and before the Emperor of Russia; in both cases, however, 
stipulating to preserve her features concealed by a mask. It is 
thus she persists in appearing before the public. By some, 
she is believed to be a noble Russian lady who had been for 
years confined in durance vile by her husband, who has mar- 








ried again; by others, that she is an Italian nun, escaped 
from a religious life to get a peep at this wicked world. Others 
have declared again, that, although her arms and bosom are 
of the most snowy whiteness, her face and head are those of 
anegress of Senegambia, which belief is confirmed by her 
persistence in wearing the domino hood, which conceals even 
the very form of her head and throat from observation, In 
England she will immediately be suspected of being the no 
other than the pig-faced lady. She persists in signing no other 
name to her engagements than that of La Mascherata, by 
which she is already famous in many parts of Italy.--- Atlas. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

TrutH AND Justice.—If our Correspondent refers to the columns of The 
Musical World, he will find we have said nothing whatever of the young 
lady to whom he alludes. A Dublin paper furnished us with the article 
in which her name is mentioned. We, nevertheless, thank our corres- 
pondent for calling our attention to the supposed error. We are always 
open to conviction. We shall not fail to bear in mind for future criti- 
cism the information of our correspondent, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RIMSTONE’S AROMATIC REGENERATOR, for Improving and Promoting 
THE GROWTH OF HUMAN HAIR. 

To THE LAptEs.—A lady had the following lIctter inserted in the Times news- 
paper on August 7, 1846. Reader, remember this letter was put into the paper by 
the lady herself, as a testimony to the virtues of Grimstone’s Aromatic Regenerator: 

“Mrs, Weekley, of No. 3, Swan-street, Borough, takes this opportunity of public- 
ly thanking Mr. W. Grimstone, of the Herbary, Highgate, for the efficacy of his 
Aromatic Regenerator, in having completely restored the hair on her head, after 
using it about four months, and the whole of her hair is much stronger and more 
luxuriant than it ever was before the baldness appeared. She will feel a pleasure 
_ —_e any lady of respectability to the above facts.—3, Swan-street, 

orough, 

The most delicate ladies. may use this delightfal product of the most aromatic 
herbs and flowers with confidence; its refreshing odour removes head-ache and 
makes it a most necessary companion tothe toilet. In cases of nervous head-ache, 
pour ten or twelye drops on the crown of the head; if very bad, repeat it every 
quarter of an hour. In most eases, relief is certain in ten minutes. It produces 
hair on children’s heads in a few applications. If used on infants’ heads, it 
has such a peculiar cooling influence on the brain as to prevent convulsions, 
as well as promoting the growth of hair.—See pamphlet of testimonials with 


every bottle. 
CASE OF RING-WORM CURED. 
14, Devonshire.sq., Bishopsgate-st., 19th July, 1847, 

“ Mr. Frederick Bradshaw, having lost some portion ofhis hair from ring-worm, 
has had it so perfectly and so wonderfully restored by only a short application of 
Mr. Grimstone’s ** Aromatic Regenerator,” feels thus called upon gratefully and 
publicly to acknowledge it. Mr. F, Bradshaw has much pleasure in thus bearing 
testimony to the efficacy of the remedy, and Mr. Grimstone is at perfect liberty to 
make any use of this communication he pleases, 

To Mr. W. Grimstone, Herbary, Highgate, near London.”’ 

Sold by Mrs. J. and KE, Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street ; Messrs. Fisher and Toller, 
Conduit-street; J. Sanger, Chemist, &c., 150, Oxford-street ; Messrs. Barclay and 
Son, Farringdon-street; Mr. Johnston, 68, Cornhill ; Thomas Keating, Chemist, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Messrs. Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street; and by all 
Chemists, Druggists, and Medicine Vendors. Sold in triangular bottles, at 4s., 
7s., an ills. each; and forwarded by post at 4s.6d., 7s.8d., and 128., case in- 
cluded ,for money orders only. Sold only, Wholesale, at the Herbary, Highgate. 
The 7s ,contains two 4s., the 11s. four times the quantity of the 4s. 


PERSONAL GRACES. 

The Countenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the well-ar- 
ranged curl, the braided plait, or the flowing tress. In dressing the 
hair, nothing can equal the effect of Rowxanps’ Macassar O11, on 
either natural or artificial hair, rendering it so admirably soft that it 
will lie in any direction, producing beautiful flowing curls, and, by the 
transcendent lustre it imparts, rendering the head-dress truly enchant- 
ing. Rowxanps’ Katypor is a preparation of unparalleled efliciency 
in improving and beautifying the skin and complexion, preserving them 
from every vicissitude of the weather; and completely eradicating all 
Cutancous Eruptions, Freckles, and Discolourations ; and Row1Lanps’ 
OponT0, or Peart Denrririce, is alike invaluable for its beautifying 
and preservative effect on the teeth and gums, 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
Some are offered under the implied sanction of Royalty and the 
Goverment Departments, with similar attempts at deception. The 
only Genuine “Macassar Orn,” “Katypor,” and “OponTo,” are 
“ROWLANDS’” and the wrapper of each bears the name of “ROW- 
LANDS’,” preceding that of the article, with their signature at tho 
foot, in Red Ink, thus: 
4, ROWLAND AND SON. 

Sold by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by every respectablo 

Chemist and Perfumer throughout the kingdom. 
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WESSEL anv CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


-— ~ 


PIANO SOLO. 








JULES |SCHULHOFF’S PIANO-FORTE WORKS: 


No. 

1. “ Prague,’? Allegro br. dedicated to Chopin,inC ., .. Op. 1. 
,2. “Le Zephir,’’ Romance oo eee in Ab. Op. 2. 
3. “La Najade,’”’ Melodie iP Py in B major, Op. 2. 
*5. “Andante et Etude de Concert,”’ ., in A flat Op. 3. 
#18, ~— = = aoa rigeeemaeed de} in E flat, Op. 10. 
*19. Nocturne Romance, .. ve in A flat, Op. 11. 


eo a wnwne fF 


[—7) 


cococ:. 


The above morceaux were played by M. Schulhoff, at his Concert on the 


28th May, with the greatest success. 


No. BOSISIO’s Newest Quadrilles and Waltzes: 

129. “La Smahlah,’? Quadrilles .. be “a és re we 
130. “‘Isabelle,’’ (Reine d’Espagne) Waltzes Py “a an ee 
131. “ Souvenirs du Bal des Sceaux’’ Quadrilles aa = 


. “Le Magicien,’’ o + Ditto .. ve ae 
. “Clermont de L’Oise,’’ ee eo 
“Montpensier,” .. oe ei oe 
5. “Clarisse Harlowe,”’ .. e oo 
5. ‘Le Prince Albert,” .. .... 
The above for Orchestra, 9s; 


Ditto .. *e ee 
Quintette, 6s. 


—_—. 


NEW POLKAS AND GALOPS: 


Schulhoff, .. we aa *‘Toplitz Polka,” .. ae 
oe ee ee “Carlsbad Polka,” nS a ay 
Carpentier, “Trois Polkas Nationales,”” (Les Universelles) .. 
Jenny Lind’s “Favorite Polka and Galop,” ., we oa ee 
Hartung, (Hans) “The Royal Polka,” ., 
Czapek, (C.L.) Les Hirondelles,’? 


eo *. 





Trois Polkas Populaires, 





Nos. 1, 2, 3, each os ee “ ee oh é - oe 
Rust(R.A.).. ee *€ Djalma Polka,” + ee - oe 
ee ve **Mail Horn Galop,” .. on aa om 

King (James) .. i “The Cavalry Polka,” ~ «a as 


NEW VOCAL MUSIC, 
WITH GERMAN AND ENGLISH WORDS: 


402. Gollmick, (A) ‘ Wherefore, wherefore, should I lonely be,” . 
356. © The world is fair,” ,, +o ‘as a 
364. Reissiger, (C.G.)“ Towards my home each thought is flying,” 
403. Oberthur, (C.) “ My love is like a damask rose,” 
300. “To distant lands I long to go,” 
303. “See the Mariner returning,” .. ee . 
94, Czapek, (L. F.) ‘ O’er the garden birds are flying,” 

316. Mrevs, (Carl.) “ Loving, I think of thee,” 
330. Kucken, (Fred.) “‘ My heart, cans’t tell me?” 




















307. -» “In yonder forest darkling,” or) * 
$23. +. ‘ Who hovers near my lattice now ?”” ‘eo 
398, —————_—-«...- «* “Thy namelwhisper,” ., .. .. 


NEW VIOLONCELLO MUSIC: 


Pitzgerald (Lord Gerald), “ First Notturno,” for Violoncello and 

Piano (dedicated to the Marchioness of Hastings), vi Pr a6 
Oarrighan (Terentius), “Andante and Variations on a celebrated 

German Air,” with piano accompaniment... es “e Op. 3. 
“ Introduction, Variations, and Finale, on an original theme,” 
with piano accompaniment ee ae ee ee ee Op. 4. 
“Second Fantasia,” with piano accompaniment .. Op. 5. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, ~ DRURY LANE. 


M. JULLIEN’S 


ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS, 


THE LAST WEEK. 


M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce that in consequence of the Theatre 
being required for the production of the GRAND OPERA, the Concerts will 
PosITIVELY TERMINATE NEXT SATURDAY, Nov. 20th. 


BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL. 

TO-MORROW, MONDAY, Nov. 15th, in consequence of the great satisfaction 
evinced on the last occasion, the whole of the First Act of the Concert will be 
selected from the Works of BEETHOVEN, as performed at the celebrated 
BEEIHOVEN FESTIVAL, the Pieces being varied from those of Monday last. 


M. JULLIEN’S BENEFIT. 

M. JULLIEN begs most respectfully to announce that his ANNUAL BENEFIT 
will take place on TUESDAY NEXT, Nov. 16th, when several New Productions 
will be performed, and he will have the honor to PRESENT TO EVERY LADY 
visiting the DRESS CIRCLE or PRIVATE BOXEs, a Copy of a NEW POLKA- 
MAZURKA, composed expressly for the occasion. 

Full particulars will be given in the bills of the day. 


BAL MASOWE. 
M. JULLIEN’S Annual Grand BAL MASQUE, will take place on Monpay, 
November 22nd, and terminate the season. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


M. JULLIEN’S 


GRAND ANNUAL BAL MASQUE, 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY, November 22nd, 1847. 


M. JULLIEN has the honor to announce that his GRAND ANNUAL BAL 
MASQUE will take place on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22nd, 1847. M. Jullien 
feels it almost superfluous to enter into a lengthened description of {the prepara- 
tions tor this occasion, feeling assured that his Patrons will believe that in the 
splendour and completeness of its appointments, it will at least be equal to the 
other Entertainments of a like kind, which he has now for several years had the 
honour of presenting to them. The new and brilliant decorations, however, with 
which the above Theatre has recently been adorned, added to those now specially 
in preparation for the Ball, will enable M. JuLiien, onthe forthcoming occa- 
sion, to provide an Entertainment which he doubts not will be pronounced 
unequalled by all his former efforts. 

THE ORCHESTRA will comprise 
ONE HUNDRED AND TEN MUSICIANS, 
PRINCIPAL CoRNET«A-PISTON wo ee « of Hear KGENIG. 
Conpucror .. .. .. M. JULLIEN. 

The new and fashionable Music of the present seaason will be played, and 
Includes several new Polkas, Waltzes, and Quadrilles, composed expressly for the 
Nobility’s Balls, Almacks, &c., by M. JuLureN. The “ Swiss Quadrille” will 
also be performed as arranged for the Pianoforte expressly for Dancing. 

TICKETS for the Ball, 10s. 64.—The Prices of Admission for Spectators (for 
whom the andience portion of the Theatre will, as before, be set apart, will be, as 
on former occasions, viz.—Dress Circle, 5s.—Boxes, 3s.—Lower Gallery, 2s.— 
Upper Gallery, 1s.—Private Boxes, from #3 : 3s. and upwards. Persons taking 
Private Boxes will have the privilege of passing to and trom the Ball Room with- 
out extra charge, 

Tickets for the Ball, Places, and Private Boxes maybe secured on egeiicetion 
to Mr. O’REILLY, at the Box Office of the Theatre, which is open daily from 
10 till 5 o’clock. Private Boxes also at Mr. MircHELu’s, Old Bond Street; 
Mr, Sams’, St. James’ Street; and at M. JuLLIEN & Co’s Musical Establish- 
ment, 214, Regent-street. 

Sherbert, Carrara Water, Coffee, Tea, and Ices will be supplied during the 
Evening, and at One o’Clock the Supper will be served. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


KINC’S SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Tur Examination of Candidates for the two King’s Scholarships, one Male, 
and one Female, annually vacated at Christmas, will take place at the Academy, 
on Friday, the 17th of Decembernext. Candidates, whose age must not be under 
12, nor exceeding 18 years, will send in their names and address to the Secretary, 
at the Academy, accompanied by the recommendation of a subscriber to the 
Institution, on or before Monday, December 13th. The Certificate of Birth 
(if required) must be produced previous to the Candidate being allowed to com- 


pete fora Scholarship. 
By Order of the Committee, 
J. GIMSON, Secretary: 

















Roya. ACADEMY OF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 





Noy, 13th, 1847. 
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‘+ NOW PUBLISHING, 
A WORD WITH “PUNCH,” 


On the respective merits of his Three Puppets, 
WRONGHEAD, SLEEKHEAD, and THICKHEAD, 
With strong Family Likenesses, from the pencil of an eminent artist, 


BY ALFRED BUNN. 


To be had of W. S. JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, and of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen in Town and Country. 


QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


GRAND OPERATIC CONCERT, 


On THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 2nd, 
For the Benefit of the WIDOW and FAMILY of the late 


MR. ROOKE; 


Composer and Professor of Music. — Particulars will be immediately announced. 











TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


MUSICA DI CAMERA. 


In One Volume, Price Seven Shillings, composed by 
W. R. BEXFPIELD, M.B., OXON. 


Persons requiring Copies are requested to specify the same to the AUTHOR, 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 





THE WORK WILL CONTAIN THE FOLLOWING PIECES :— 


BASS 8ONG, (with Pianoforte Accompaniment, ‘A Spirit passed before me.” 
The Words from Job, by Lord Byron. 
TREBLE, (with Pianoforte Accompaniment,) ‘‘To Thee I call.” 
——— Ditto ditto ‘When we Two Parted.” 
The Words by Lord Byron. 
(with Pianoforte and Bassoon Accompaniments,) ‘Qh! might I,’ &c. 
The words to Ellen, by Lord Byron. 
SONG, for two Trebles, (with Pianoforte Accompaniments,) ‘* Thou art mine.” 
The words by J. C. Prince. 
ROUND, for three Trebles, (with Pianoforte Accompaniment,) 
“She never told her love,” Shakspere. 
SOLO and QUARTET, (with Pianoforte Accompaniment,) ‘Come be happy.” 
Shelley. 
GROUND, for the Pianoforte. WALTZ. A FRAGMENT. 
THE KITTEN’S SCHERZO, for Pianoforte and Violin. 


Britannia Life Assurance Company, 


1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, IV. Vict., cap. IX. 
Capital £10,00,000 Sterling. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an ample subscribed 
outa, and the large fund accumulated from the premiums on upwards of 6000 

olicies. 

Half the amount only of the annual premium required during the first: five 
years, the remaining half premiums being paid out of the profits, which, after 
five years, will be annually divided among the Assured. 

PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 

An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases where assurances 
are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or Debts. 

Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half the amount of 
premium for seven years, to be then paid off, or remain a charge upon the Policy, 
at the option of the holder. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE TABLES. 
































Annual Premiums required for an Assurance of #100 for the whole Term of Life- 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 

Half Premium| Whole Pre- Half Premium} Whole Pre- 

Age. first five | mium after Age. first seven | mium after 
years. five years, years, seven years. 

oe & £8 d. #8 da. 2s. d 

20 100 200 20 018 0 116 0° 
25 oe | 244 25 One 7 119 32 
30 1 411 2 910 30 114 23 6 
35 1 8 6 217 0 35 1 411 2.910 
40 113 3 3 6 6 40 :. 9 3 218 4 
45 119 6 319 0 45 11410 | 39 8 
50 » 79 415 6 50 236 !'| 4680 
55 2 18 10 517 8 55 212 9 5 5 6 























PETER MORRISON, ResipENT Director, 








CLASSICAL MUSIC—New Editions. 


CHARLES COVENTRY & Co.,, 
71, DEAN STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 








Tue following Works are strongly recommended to all Students desirous of 
becoming acquainted with the best Specimens of Classical Pianoforte Music :— 


FOR PIANOFORTE, First Series, 


USEFUL PRACTICE. 

lo EDITED BY ROBERT BARNETT, 
Steilbelt’s Sonata, in A, Op. 50 . 
Beethoven’s Sonata, in G. Op. 49 .csececeseveeee 
DB, SRW I I soos snc csae5c0sse osteo veieosens 
J. N. Hummel’s Romance and Rondo, in G. .......+++. 
Bletibell a Sona, 1G, cc cocccececccess 
. Clementi’s Sonata, in F. Op. 32 
Dussek’s Rondo, (Rule Britannia,) in G. 

Kalkbrenner’s Rondo. in C. 
9. Dussek’s Rondo, in E flat .... 
Clementi’s Rondo, in C. Op. 21 
Woelfl’s Rondo, inC  ........... : seeeees 
2. Dussek’s Air with Variations, inG............ 9.0660 cee . 
BUBPCI A AGNCC AD TTA oo 5.0.5 sc0.cices'cn so 0000 00cre ee 
Haydn’s Rondo, from Op. 17, in G. 
15. Beethoyen’s Rondo, in C. 
*,* A Thematique Catalogue of the above may be had. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


SECOND SERIES. 
SONATAS, RONDOS, AND AIRS, 


EDITED BY ROBERT BARNETT, 

Dussek’s Sonata, in B flat, Op. 24, dedicated to Mrs, Chenery 
Steilbelt’s Rondo, in E flat, dedicated to Madame Buonaparte 
3. Clementi’s Sonata, in B flat, from Op. 24 
Clementi’s Sonata, in E flat, Op. 11 Palen 
Dussek’s Thema Con Variazioni in B flat, from Op. 71 ......seeeee 
J. N. Hummel’s Brilliant Rondo, in E fiat ..... avenes eeaeees 
Haydn’s Sonata, in E flat 
Clementi’s Sonata, in A, No, 1, Op. 33 ....... ethtapevemnegs CaRkKe . 
Sterkel’s Rondo. in A. ......... Soup haps ees eso 
Dussek’s Sonata, in G, from Op. 47. ......... 
Dussek’s Consolation, in B flat ........ 
Clementi’s Sonata, No. 1. Op. 34, in ©. 
Paradie’s Sonata, in F............. eeeebeae . . 

*,* A Thematique Catalogue of the above may be had. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


CLASSICAL PRACTICE, 


EDITED BY WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Clementi’s Sonata, in G. Op. 40 ~.......6. fe Onrsia hes ST ee 
Dussek’s Sonata, in C minor, from Op. 35, dedicated to Clementi .. 
Haydn’s Sonata, in E flat, Op. 78 
G. F. Pinto’s Sonata, in A. from Op.3 ........ 
Clementi’s Second Sonata, in B minor, Op. 40 ....... ait nia iia 
J. S. Bach’s Sonata, in D minor, No. 2 of the “Suites Angloises”.. 
Woelfl’s Introduction, Fugue, and Sonata in C minor, Op. 25...... 
Dussek’s Sonata, “The Farewell,” in E flat, Op. 4@ 
Clementi’s Sonata, in D minor, (No. 3) Op. 40 .........0e0e0- eer 
*,* A Thematique Catalogue of the above may be had. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, and the British Army 
and Navy. 
J. KOHLER’S NEW PATENT LEVER INSTRUMENTS. 

J. KoHLER having brought to perfection and obtained Her Majesty’s Letter’s 
Patent for the above invention, which he has applied to the CORNOPEAN, 
TRUMPET, CORNETTO, TROMBONES, and FRENCH HORNS, he can now 
with great confidence, after an experience of Five Years in bringing the action to 
its present state of perfection, recommend them to Her Majesty’s Army and 
Navy, and all Professors and Amateurs. The advantages that this Patent gives 
to these Instruments are :— 

1. All the Tones and Semitones produced by the Patent Lever are quite as per- 
fect as the Natural Notes on the Instrument. 

2. The intervals onthe Draronic and Curomaric Scales are perfect, the com- 
pass greater, and the most rapid and difficult passages may be performed with a 
precision, freedom, and fulness of tone, and comparative ease to the performer. 

3. Combinations in harmony, which never before could be performed at all by 
any Brass Instruments, may now be executed with perfect ease, and 'Ten or 
Twelve Instruments on this principle, can produce a more rich and sonorous 
effect than Twenty-four could do on the old principles. ‘The harshness of tone in 
the former Brass Instruments is entirely done away with. and a set of these In- 
= heard together, produces Military and harmonious effects never before 

eard. 

These Instruments are now in use in HER MAJEsTyY’s PrivATE Banp, First 
LirE Guarps, Royat Horse Guarps, GRENADIER GUARDS, FUSILEER 
Guarps, RoyAu ARTILLERY, 60TH Roya RIFLES, &c. Testimonials, Draw. 
ings, and Prices, forwarded on application at J. KOHLER’S Manufactory, 35, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 
by WILLIAM Spencer JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed, post paid. To he had of G. Purkess, Dean 
Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row; Vickers, Holywell Street ; andall Book- 
sellers;CityAgent,Mr.G,F.Denning,2,Bucklersbury,—Saturday, November 13,1847. 














